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SHRUBS 


For  Fall  Planting 


Despite  natural  shortages  we  again  have 
secured  an  exceptionally  complete  line  of 
choice  No.  1 Washington  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen. 

We  expect  to  open  our  shrub  sale  about 
October  1. 


EVERGREENS 

For  Foundation  Plantings 


Golden  Pfitzer  Juniper 
Laurestinus,  Budded 
Golden  Irish  Yew 
Andromeda,  Large,  Budded 


Pyramidalis 
Irish  Juniper 
Blue  Cypress 
Green  Cypress 
Thuja  Obtusa 


FLOWERING  EVERGREENS 


AZALEAS:  Hinodigiri,  Red 
Rosaeflora,  Dwarf,  double 
pink. 

Mollis,  flame  pink. 

ABELIA  Grandiflora  Pink 

DAPHNE  ODORA, 
Fragrant 

VIBURNUM  DAVIDII 


HEATHERS:  Red,  White, 
Pink 

ANDROMEDA, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Shrub 

ESCALLONIA 

Apple  Blossom 

CAMELLIAS, 

Red,  White,  Pink 


Also  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Rockeries, 
Banks,  Parking  Strips. 
Ornamental  Vines, 

Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 



TAKE  ELEVATOR  TO 
FIFTH  FLOOR 

SIXTH  at  PIKE 


Some  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 

D.  G.  Eggerman* 


ONE  of  the  charms  of  gardening  is  the 
opportunity,  in  this  favored  region,  to 
gratify  one’s  own  taste,  both  as  to  plants  and 
the  type  of  ’garden.  My  preference  is  the 
woodland  type  where  each  turn  in  the  paths 
opens  new  vistas  of  beauty  and  offers  hospi- 
tality to  our  lovely  natives,  including  the  twin 
flower,  trilliums,  club  mosses,  arctostaphylos, 
vacciniums,  mahonia,  salal,  vine  maple,  Cornus 
Nuttallii,  madrona  and  lofty  evergreens.  These 
constitute  an  ideal  setting  for  a country  gar- 
den, and  while  it  may  be  a little  sharper  there 
in  winter,  this  is  compensated  by  woodland 
protection  and  the  plants  are  not  handicapped 
by  the  damaging  deposit  from  city  oil  burners. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I discuss  what  I 
consider  my  twenty-five  favorite  shrubs  and 
trees.  This  is  utterly  impossible.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  mention  the  first  four  or  five. 
These  would  be  the  rhododendron,  magnolia, 
camellia  and  the  flowering  crabs  and  cherries. 
I must  not  fail  to  mention  in  passing  that  I 
consider  Malus  coronaria  Charlottae  one  of 
the  very  best.  An  entire  article,  however,  could 
not  do  justice  to  any  of  these  alone.  The 
rhododendron  in  its  infinite  beauty  and  variety 
is  easily  first  for  any  garden.  The  magnolias, 
particularly  M.  grandijlora  in  variety;  M. 
glauca,  M.  mollicomata,  M.  salicijolia,  M. 
sinensis,,  M.  macrophylla,  M.  tripetala,  M. 

♦Don  Eggerman  is  one  of  the  Northwest’s  out- 
standing amateur  gardeners  and  brings  to  us  not 
only  his  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of  fine 
shrubs  but  a background  of  studious  observation 
in  the  growth  of  many  unusual  and  semi-hardy 
shrubs. 


Soulangeana  var.  Brozzonii,  M.  Watsonii,  M. 
parvi flora  and  M.  Wilsonii  are  among  my 
favorites.  Camellia  japonica  while  very  beau- 
tiful must  be  used  sparingly  in  a woodland 
planting  while  C.  Sasanqua  is  less  formal  in 
habit. 

Since  the  reader  is  more  interested  in  less 
usual  or  the  semi-hardy  shrubs  that  have 
succeeded  with  me,  I shall  not  discuss  roses, 
daphnes,  lilacs,  hollies,  witch  hazels,  altheas, 
deutzias,  diervillas,  neillias,  laburnums,  for- 
sythias,  spireas,  abelias,  kerrias,  ceanothus, 
hypericums,  escallonias  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  comparatively  new  shrubs 
and  trees  in  my  country  garden  yet  too  young 
and  untested  to  recommend,  but  I have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  ultimately 
merit  it.  Eliminating  them,  and  the  ones  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  number  of  lovely  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  is  too  great  to  include 
in  this  paper,  and  with  the  inclusions  I have 
made  at  random  this  can  be  little  more  than  a 
partial  catalog. 

Olearia  Haastii,  the  New  Zealand  daisy 
shrub,  is  well  known,  but  Olearia  odorata  is 
hardier  and  is  a tall-growing,  elegant  bush 
with  narrow,  spatulate  leaves,  worthy,  as 
Hillier  says,  “of  a place  in  every  collection.” 

Ligustrum  coriaceum  is  a very  slow-growing 
variety  of  stiff,  compact  habit  with  large, 
blackish-green,  round,  leathery  leaves. 

The  several  varieties  and  hybrids  of  eucry- 
phia  are  highly  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs 
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from  Chile  with  dark,  glossy  green,  saw- 
edged,  pinnate  foliage,  producing,  in  late  sum- 
mer, beautiful  large,  white,  cup-shaped  flow- 
ers with  golden  anthers. 

Leycestcria  jormosa,  a Himalayan  shrub, 
has  vivid,  sea  green  stems,  ovate,  heart-shaped 
foliage  and  in  July  and  August  carries  droop- 
ing racemes  of  white,  funnel-shaped  flowers 
and  claret-colored  bracts.  These  are  followed 
by  purple-black  fruits  in  autumn. 

Two  plants  scarcely  recognizable  for  what 
they  are,  and  both  beautiful,  are  Cytisus  Bat- 
tandieri  and  Salix  magnificia.  The  broom  has 
large,  silky,  downy  leaves  and  yellow,  fragrant 
flowers  as  large  as  laburnums.  The  latter, 
introduced  by  Wilson  from  China,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  willow  in  cultiva- 
tion, with  large,  broad  leaves  simulating  a 
magnolia. 

Zelkova  crenata  is  a handsome,  hardy  de- 
ciduous tree,  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  re- 
lated to  the  elm.  It  is  slow-growing,  long- 
lived,  of  extreme  grace  and  its  foliage  is 
reminiscent  of  the  daintiest  of  the  bamboos. 

Albizzia  Julibrissin  rosea  and  A.  Kalkora, 
while  somewhat  tender  when  young,  richly 
deserve  any  extra  care,  and  are  natives  of  the 
Orient.  They  are  small,  acacia-like  trees  with 
lovely  reddish-pink  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. 

Emmenopterys  Henryi  is  a striking  small 
tree  from  China  and  considered  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  introduced  it,  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Chinese  forests. 
Its  large  leaves  are  very  attractive  and  while 
it  has  not  yet  bloomed  in  cultivation  as  far  as 
I know,  it  is  said  to  produce,  in  July,  large 
white  flower  bracts  and  big  white  flowers. 

Clethra  barbinervis  and  C.  Delavayi  are 
both  very  choice  and,  in  my  opinion,  superior 
to  C.  alnijolia,  the  sweet  pepper  bush  of  east- 
ern United  States.  They  carry  very  fragrant, 
white,  lily-of-the-valley-like  flowers  in  racemes, 
from  July  to  September. 

While  climbing  shrubs  may  not  properly 
be  included  under  this  title,  I cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  three.  Sckizandra  grandiflora 
is  a rare  Himalayan  variety  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  scarlet  fruits  on  spikes  six  inches 


to  eight  inches  long.  Pileostegia  viburnoides  is 
another  very  desirable  climber.  Eccremocar- 
pus  scabcr  is  a semi-woody  climber  of  great 
beauty  with  beautiful,  bi-pinnate  foliage  and 
racemes  of  rich  orange,  bell-shaped  flowers  all 
summer. 

Stewartias,  happy  under  rhododendron  con- 
ditions, are  hardy,  deciduous  and  slow-grow- 
ing and,  with  their  large,  creamy,  single,  rose- 
like flowers  set  off  with  yellow  stamens,  are 
among  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  species. 
They  bloom  in  midsummer. 

For  handsome  foliage,  some  brilliantly  col- 
ored in  their  new  growth,  Photinia  serrulata 
and  P.  glabra;  Drimys  Winteri  latijolia,  tern- 
stroemia,  illicium,  lyonia,  leucothoe,  eriobot- 
rya  and  Pier  is  Forrestii,  for  instance,  are 
worthy  of  places  in  any  garden. 

The  tree  aster,  Microglossa , albescens,  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  very  beautiful 
with  its  long,  lanceolate  foliage  and  pale, 
lilac-blue  flowers  in  July. 

The  philadelphus  is  well-known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  but  I must  include  P. 
purpureo-maculatus  var.  Sybille,  and  P. 
lemoinei  var.  Belle  Etoile,  particularly  the 
latter,  as  among  my  favorites. 

Another  choice  small  tree  is  Parrotia  Jac- 
quemontiana,  about  12  to  18  feet  high  and  of 
spreading  habit.  It  has  broadly  ovate  leaves 
and,  in  the  spring,  heads  of  flowers  surrounded 
with  white  bracts. 

Azara  lanceolata  from  Chile  has  deep  green, 
glossy  leaves  and  flowers  in  early  spring  with 
the  odor  of  vanilla. 

Two  little-known  but  beautiful  half-hardy 
shrubs  thriving  for  me  against  a south  wall  are 
Adenocarpus  decorticans,  from  Spain,  resem- 
bling Spartium  juneeum,  with  golden  flowers 
beginning  in  May,  and  Grevillea  sulphurea,  an 
evergreen  Australian,  three  to  five  feet  high 
with  bright,  canary  yellow  blossoms. 

The  liriodendron  is  a handsome  deciduous 
tree  of  pyramidal  habit  with  peculiarly  formed 
leaves  and  when  of  sufficient  size,  produces 
greenish-white,  tulip-like  flowers  in  June  and 

July- 

Gordonia  alatamaha  (Franldinia)  is  a small 
tree  from  the  Southeastern  states  with  pure 
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white  flowers  two  to  three  inches  across, 
borne  in  the  fall. 

Styrax  japonica,  a beautiful  oriental  shrub, 
bears  in  June  and  July  a profusion  of  pen- 
dulous white  flowers,  while  5.  Obassia  has 
large  broad  oval  leaves  and  fragrant  pure 
white  blossoms.  The  Halesias,  or  snowdrop 
trees,  are  related  and  have  clusters  of  droop- 
ing, silvery  white  blooms. 

The  Chionanthus,  or  fringe  tree,  is  very 
handsome  with  its  snowy  white  flowers  each 
with  four  or  five  fringe-like  hanging  petals. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  is  a hardy  deciduous 
shrub  with  a delightful  fragrance. 

Corylopsis  spicata  and  C.  Veitchiana  are 
free-flowering  shrubs  with  a profusion  of  fra- 
grant yellow  or  primrose-yellow  flowers  in 
early  spring. 

Paulownia  imperialis  is  not  entirely  un- 
known in  the  Northwest.  It  comes  from  China 
and  is  a very  ornamental,  round-topped,  de- 
ciduous tree  of  spreading  habit  with  large 
leaves  and  with  clusters  of  very  fragrant, 
purple,  gloxinia-like,  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
May. 

Two  Chinese  shrubs  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether are  Kolkwitzia  amabilis,  a graceful  de- 
ciduous shrub  about  six  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
with  broad,  oval  leaves  and  in  May  and  June 
delicate  pink,  bell-shaped,  weigela-like  flowers 
with  yellow  throats;  and  Dipelta  jloribunda, 
likewise  deciduous,  with  a profusion  of  clus- 
ters of  slightly  fragrant,  delicate  rose,  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  with  orange-yellow  throats. 

There  are  a number  of  varieties  of  osman- 
thus,  a beautiful  evergreen  shrub.  A cross 
between  0.  Delavayi  and  Phillyrea  decora  is 
Osmarea  Burkwoodii,  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  with  glossy  foliage  not  unlike  our  ever- 
green huckleberry.  It  deserves  a place  in  any 
large  garden.  Its  ivory-white  flowers  are  de- 
liciously fragrant. 

Coriaria  japonica  and  C.  terminalis  are  semi- 
hardy deciduous  shrubs  with  attractive,  pale 
green,  frond-like  stems  and  foliage.  With  their 
multitude  of  large  berries  turning  black  when 
ripe,  these  shrubs  are  unusually  ornamental. 

No  garden  should  be  without  Viburnum 
Carlesii  from  Korea  or  V.  Burkwoodii,  with 


their  elegant  foliage  and  their  clusters  of 
intensely  fragrant  pinkish-white  flowers. 

Of  the  pittosporums,  to  date,  I have  suc- 
ceeded only  with  P.  Tobira  and  P.  philly- 
raeoides.  These  are  from  the  Orient,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  latter  has  narrow, 
almost  linear  leaves  and  the  former  is  highly 
ornamental  with  glossy-green  leaves  and  com- 
paratively large,  cream-colored,  orange  blos- 
som-scented flowers. 

Of  the  maples  other  than  the  Japanese, 
Acer  diabolicum,  A.  griseum,  A.  pensylvani- 
cuni,  and  A.  platanoides  Schwedleri  are  among 
my  favorites. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  buddleia  but 
few  are  acquainted  with  B.  globosa,  from  Chile 
and  Peru  and  called  the  orange  ball  tree,  with 
its  attractive,  lanceolate  leaves,  whitish  below 
and  pale  green  above,  and  its  sprays  of  fra- 
grant balls  of  orange  colored  blossoms  in  June. 

No  garden  of  course  is  complete  without  the 
Mediterranean  cistus,  in  full  sun.  These  are 
gay  with  profusely  produced  single,  rose-like 
flowers  of  various  colors  during  June  and  July. 

Trochodendron  aralioides  is  a handsome, 
semi-hardy  shrub  from  Japan,  with  beautiful, 
leathery,  saw-edged,  evergreen  foliage  and  in 
April  and  May  produces  racemes  of  pretty, 
clear  green  flowers. 

Senecio  Greyii  is  a very  handsome,  ever- 
green, sun-loving  shrub  three  to  four  feet  in 
height,  from  New  Zealand,  with  silvery-white 
foliage  and  bright  yellow,  daisy-like  flowers. 

Three  shrubs  from  Oregon  appeal  to  me 
particularly.  One  is  the  small  kalmiopsis,  some- 
what like  a kalmia  and  rather  fastidious.  The 
others  are  Castanopsis  chrysophylla,  the  at- 
tractive golden  chestnut,  and  the  umbellularia 
with  its  glossy  green,  leathery  and  aromatic 
foliage. 

One  of  the  most  lovely  evergreen  flowering 
shrubs  for  acid  soil  conditions  is  Kalmia  lati- 
folia,  the  calico  bush  or  mountain  laurel. 
Kalmia  latijolia  Dexter  variety  has  the  larger 
flowers.  Our  own  bog  kalmia  is  quite  lovely. 

Symplocos  paniculata,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
serves far  more  recognition.  It  is  a small  tree 
from  China,  Himalaya  and  Japan,  with  pani- 

( Continued  on  Page  35 ) 
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The  Arboretum — “Meany’s  Dream” 

Herbert  T.  Condon* 


THIS  story  of  the  early  background  of  the 
University  Arboretum  is  contributed  at 
the  request  of  Director  John  Hanley,  and  is 
intended  to  relate  the  vital  interest  taken  by 
the  late  Edmond  S.  Meany  in  securing  an 
arboretum  for  his  alma  mater. 

The  story  is  written  largely  from  memory 
and  personal  observation,  but  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  reference  to  a manuscript  which 
Professor  Meany  gave  the  writer,  reciting 
many  interesting  events  of  the  early  days  of 
our  university.  The  memory  part  of  the  story 
recalls  the  many  visits  Meany  and  I enjoyed 
together  down  in  the  deep  woods  of  the 
campus,  between  the  years  1903  and  1907, 
sitting  perchance  on  a mossy  log  or  a reason- 
ably smooth  stump,  while  I feasted  on 
Meany’s  stories  of  his  experiences  as  boy  and 
man  in  the  pioneer  days  of  Seattle.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  were  his  stories  about  the  ac- 
quiring of  the  campus  which  we  have  for  so 
long  a time  considered  unmatched  for  natural 
beauty. 

This  history  of  the  early-day  Arboretum  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  acquiring  of 
the  University  campus,  and  hence  the  seem- 
ing digression  in  the  sketch  from  arboretum 
to  campus. 

The  “Arboretum  out  at  the  University”  has 
grown  in  size  and  in  popularity  until  it  is  now 
listed  in  tourists’  guides  and  in  other  publicity 
as  one  of  the  show  spots  of  Seattle.  The  aver- 
age Seattleite  recognizes  the  tract  as  the  old 
Washington  Park  which  was  intersected  by 
bridle  paths,  but  which  otherwise,  except  for 
a small  space  devoted  to  baseball  and  tennis, 
was  practically  unknown  and  certainly  un- 
used. 

The  final  leasing  of  this  267  acres  by  the 
City  of  Seattle  to  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton for  Arboretum  purposes  was  a forward- 
looking  and  highly  appreciated  move.  It  en- 
abled the  friends  of  the  Arboretum  to  plan  to 
launch  a real  program  of  development  of  sci- 

*See editorial  on  Page  18  for  comment. 


entific  and  cultural  value,  and  it  enabled  the 
University  to  realize  a dream  of  fifty  years’ 
standing.  Indeed,  to  some — and  especially  to 
Professor  Edmond  S.  Meany — it  meant  not 
only  the  fulfillment  of  a dream,  but  that  of  a 
sacred  obligation.  (Ironically  enough,  Profes- 
sor Meany  survived  the  date  of  this  lease  by 
only  three  months.) 

The  Story  of  1891-93 

It  was  in  1891  that  Edmond  S.  Meany, 
then  a recent  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  deeply  appreciative  of  the  educa- 
tion the  state  had  given  him,  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  could  best  serve  his  alma  mater, 
his  city,  and  his  state,  by  becoming  a member 
of  the  state  legislature.  He  had  little  trouble 
in  being  elected. 

Legislator  Meany  had  two  pet  projects: 
first,  to  secure  for  his  state  a creditable  exhibit 
at  the  World’s  Columbia  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago which  was  to  open  in  1893,  and  secondly, 
(not  in  order  of  importance,  however)  was  his 
passion  for  securing  a suitable  and  adequate 
campus  for  his  beloved  University.  Even  at 
that  time  it  was  very  evident  that  the  old 
down-town  campus  would  soon  be  smothered 
by  the  rapidly  growing  town,  and  that  an 
adequate  tract  must  be  secured  for  future 
development. 

Someone  has  said  that  every  worthwhile 
innovation  has  required  the  abilities  of  a 
prophet,  an  agitator,  and  a statesman.  Meany 
seemed  to  combine  these  three  attributes  as  a 
basis  for  the  work  he  had  laid  out  before  him 
— that  of  securing  a new  location  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  The  story  of  the 
achievement  of  this  ambition  will  serve  to 
justify  the  terms  of  endearment  of  “Father  of 
the  Campus”  and  “Ideal  Alumnus”  which 
Meany’s  appreciative  fellow  alumni  bestowed 
upon  him.  All  of  his  plans  and  all  of  the 
achievements  of  his  active  life  up  to  the  day 
of  his  passing,  were  for  service  to  his  alma 
mater. 

Several  Seattle  tracts  were  urged  upon  him 
for  the  new  campus,  but  young  Meany  had  a 
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vision!  Section  16,  Township  25  N.,  Range  4, 
E.  W.M.  was,  as  the  number  would  indicate, 
a common  school  section.  Nature  had  done 
much  in  nestling  this  tract  of  woodland  in  the 
angle  between  two  beautiful  fresh  water  lakes; 
nature  had  planted  it  almost  fantastically  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Meany  was  simply 
intrigued  by  the  variety  and  the  wildness  of 
these  woods,  and  among  other  advantages,  the 
young  enthusiast  foresaw  the  making  of  a 
real  laboratory  for  the  cultural,  scientific  and 
economic  studies  of  Washington’s  native 
bounty. 

The  quit-claim  deed  from  the  pioneer  don- 
ors of  the  old  campus  provided  that  any  new 
tract  to  be  secured  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
old  campus  must  be  located  within  six  miles 
of  the  old  site.  Section  16  qualified  for  this  re- 
quirement. It  was  a “natural.”  Meany  had  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  to  instruct  the 
governor  of  the  state  to  purchase  the  fractional 
section  from  the  common  school  fund  and 
appropriating  therefor  the  sum  of  $28,313.75, 
the  appraised  valuation. 

All  was  set  for  the  Meany  vision.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  session  said,  “Yes,  we  need  a new 
and  adequate  campus,  but  why  jump  from  ten 
acres  to  580  acres?  We  will  give  you  160  acres, 
but  that  should  be  enough.”  Meany  said 
“Thank  you,”  but  bided  his  time  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  session  of  1893.  It  was  then 
that  the  enthusiastic  young  statesman  in  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  joint  committee  of 
house  and  senate  uttered  those  classic  words, 
“Cornell  has  its  beautiful  Lake  Cayuga;  Wis- 
consin, its  Lake  Mendota;  but  two  beautiful 
lakes  are  none  too  many  to  lave  the  shores  of 
the  campus  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  Our  Country.” 

Meanwhile,  cognizant  of  the  influence  of 
the  many  members  of  the  legislature  who  rep- 
resented timber  interests,  Meany  appealed  to 
them  by  describing  what  a marvelous  oppor- 
tunity would  be  presented  for  an  arboretum1 
wherein  would  be  gathered  living  specimens  of 

1.  “I  want  to  vote  for  your  campus  bill,  Meany,” 
said  one  of  the  conscientious  representatives,  “but 
please  tell  me  what  in  the  hell  is  an  arboretum.” 

2.  The  price  allotted  was  $28,313.75,  but  strange- 
ly enough  the  payment  was  never  made  until  1911 
by  which  date  interest  had  accumulated  until  it 
almost  equalled  the  principal. 


all  kinds  of  trees  that  would  thrive  here,  for 
cultural  studies  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of 
future  generations  in  perpetuating  timber  re- 
sources, “a  veritable  research  laboratory  where 
the  many  scientific  phenomena  and  problems 
of  timber  and  timber  culture  could  be  studied.” 
He  also  promised  that  if  the  land  were  granted, 
importation  and  transplanting  of  all  kinds  of 
trees  would  be  accomplished. 

Whether  the  eloquent  appeal  regarding  the 
lakes,  or  whether  the  promise  of  the  arboretum 
constituted  the  impelling  motive,  the  legisla- 
ture capitulated  to  Meany’s  earnestness,  and 
the  whole  fractional  section  of  583  acres  was 
ordered  purchased.2  Some  clearing  was  done, 
and  Denny  Hall  was  built.  In  the  fall  of  1895 
the  University  opened  on  the  new  campus. 

Now  to  make  good  Meany’s  arboretum 
promises  to  himself  and  to  the  timber  men! 
A Chicago  landscape  architect  by  the  name  of 
Henry  H.  Hindshaw  who  had  been  employed 
as  curator  of  the  University  Museum  was  as- 
signed the  additional  duties  of  “Curator  of 
the  Arboretum.”  By  this  time,  1895,  young 
Meany  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  University  Registrar, 
and  he  was  asked  by  the  then  president,  Dr. 
Mark  W.  Harrington,  to  personally  offer  one 
or  more  courses  in  forestry,  which  he  did.  He 
also  directed  Mr.  Hindshaw’s  work  for  the 
arboretum,  sorting  from  the  many  acres  of 
virgin  timber  the  best  specimens  of  native 
trees  and  the  collecting  and  planting  of  trees 
from  foreign  climes.  These  were  then  quite 
carefully  and  systematically  labeled  and  were 
studied,  at  least  by  Instructor  Meany’s  stu- 
dents in  forestry.  Hindshaw  made  his  first 
written  report  as  curator  of  the  arboretum 
August  20,  1894. 

Arbor  Day  was  also  one  of  Meany’s  pet 
enterprises,  and  this  added  several  thousand 
trees  to  the  campus  arboretum.  Many  trees 
were  secured  by  exchange  and  correspondence 
with  leading  arboretums  in  foreign  lands.  The 
listings  included  ash,  birch,  beech,  box  elder, 
catalpa,  elm,  oaks,  sequoias,  honey  locust, 
chestnuts,  horse  chestnuts,  ironwood,  linden, 
liquidambar,  Eastern  maples,  poplars,  wal- 
nut, larch,  etc.,  while  seeds  and  cuttings  were 
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exchanged  with  Japan,  South  American  states, 
and  other  countries.  At  one  time  the  City  of 
Seattle  contributed  some  2000  trees.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Meany’s  manuscript,  “the 
whole  campus  was  to  serve  as  an  arboretum,” 
and  the  evidence  of  this  is  apparent  today  as 
we  discover  here  and  there  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  upper  campus  many  fine  old 
trees,  native  and  imported,  expressive  of  the 
early  interest  and  watchful  care  given  by  the 
man  who  had  the  vision.3 

The  question  naturally  arises,  “Where  are 
the  rest  of  those  original  arboretum  trees?” 
Even  with  the  early  development  of  the 
campus  for  building  purposes,  it  became  very 
evident  to  Professor  Meany  that  a sprawling 
arboretum  and  a growing  campus  were  in- 
compatible; that  the  arboretum  called  for  a 
distinct  area  which  could  be  perpetually  set 
aside  for  planting  purposes  and  not  be  con- 
tinually interfered  with  by  the  successive  loca- 
tions of  buildings.  Many  valuable  trees  grown 
too  big  to  stand  transplanting,  which  had 
constituted  a part  of  the  original  arboretum, 
had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  ruthless  steam 
shovel. 

“To  build  up  the  future,  heaven  shatters  the 
past.”  To  build  up  the  campus,  Meany’s  arbo- 
retum was  shattered.  In  addition  to  the  normal 
development  of  the  campus,  other  factors 
entered  into  the  picture  which  even  more 
seriously  changed  the  original  plans  for  the 
campus  arboretum.  The  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  of  1909  had  added  vast  acres  of 
development  in  landscaping  and  building, 
including  miles  of  new  roads  and  paths 
through  what  had  been  only  a few  months 
before  a heavily  wooded  area  of  the  University 
grounds.  Rapidly  passing  years  brought  World 
War  I.  The  United  States  Navy  Training 
Camp  was  built  along  the  south  border  of  the 
campus  which  required  a large  amount  of 
clearing  and  building  construction.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  and  after  the  Navy  had 
turned  this  area  back  to  the  University,  fur- 
ther plans  were  made  for  locating  the  arbore- 
tum on  the  tract  vacated.  But  another  obstacle 

3.  For  lack  of  water  mains  in  numerous  instances 
the  young  trees  were  watered  from  buckets  carried 
from  a distance  by  hand. 


appeared.  The  golf  interests  of  the  campus 
and  city  had  covetous  eyes  on  those  grounds 
and  effectively  pressed  their  claims,  and  golf 
it  is  to  this  day! 

So  where  next?  It  was  then  that  President 
Henry  Suzzalo  and  Dean  Winkenwerder  came 
to  the  rescue  and  by  cooperating  with  the 
civic-minded  friends  of  a greater  arboretum, 
secured  the  adoption  of  a resolution  by  the 
city  park  commissioners  granting  the  Univer- 
sity the  use  of  the  Washington  Park  area  for 
purposes  of  an  arboretum,  but  no  lease  was 
consummated  at  that  time.  However,  in  1930, 
the  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Garden  Society 
of  the  State  of  Washington  was  incorporated 
and  was  then  determined  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  their  cherished  hopes.  The 
depression  blocked  any  immediate  progress, 
however,  and  the  matter  lay  dormant  until 
1934  when  a lease  of  267  acres  was  made  to 
the  University  at  no  cost,  to  be  used  for  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  University 
of  Washington  Arboretum.  This  lease  was 
formally  signed  on  January  4,  1935.  By  its 
terms  the  University  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ity of  developing  the  area  along  scientific  lines, 
and  since  then  the  civic  sponsors  of  the  plan, 
together  with  the  University  faculty  members, 
have  accomplished  a great  deal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property.  In  1939  the  legislature 
conveyed  to  the  University  additional  shore- 
lands  of  approximately  eight  acres  adjacent 
to  the  tract  leased  by  the  park  board,  for 
aquatic  features  of  the  arboretum.  In  addition 
to  the  contributions  of  the  City  of  Seattle  and 
$3,000  given  by  the  Seattle  Garden  Club  for 
landscape  architect  services,  the  arboretum 
has  received  from  Federal  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  W.  P.  A.  sources,  for  some  nine  proj- 
ects, a sum  in  excess  of  a million  and  a half 
dollars.  All  of  this  late  development,  however, 
belongs  to  another  era  and  should  be  told  by 
someone  more  familiar  with  its  interesting 
steps. 

However,  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  here 
that  the  above  described  acquisition,  although 
not  located  on  the  old  campus,  served  well  to 
satisfy  the  promise  made  to  the  legislature  of 
1893  as  far  as  the  cultural  and  scientific  side 
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of  an  arboretum  was  concerned. 

To  Dean  Winkenwerder  and  his  civic-mind- 
ed co-laborers,  posterity  will  owe  a debt  of 
gratitude  which  can  be  paid  only  by  a loyal 
adherence  to  the  basic  principles  as  laid  down 
by  the  founders.  They  really  builded  better 
than  they  knew;  worthy  in  every  way  of  the 
“University  of  a Thousand  Years.” 

The  industrial  and  economic  service  to  the 
lumber  interests  of  the  state  was  to  be  served 
in  a grand  way  by  a gift  of  a demonstration 
forest  which  came  as  a recognition  of  the 
excellent  standing  of  our  school  of  forestry  as 
it  had  developed  under  Dean  Winkenwerder’s 
administration.  It  was  in  1925  that  the  gift  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  of  $1,000,  an  initial 
amount  necessary  to  make  a first  payment  on 
a tract  of  timber  to  be  selected,  gave  assurance 
of  the  securing  of  the  “Pack  Demonstration 
Forest.”  Subsequent  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  Pack  family  made  possible  the  provision 


of  one  of  the  most  complete  forest  laboratories 
in  the  United  States.  The  tract  selected  was 
near  La  Grande  up  near  Mt.  Rainier  and  now 
includes  more  than  2,000  acres  of  the  choicest 
timber  that  could  be  selected.  Together  with 
its  adequate  equipment  and  efficient  admin- 
istration, this  forest  has  provided  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  a study  of  all  of  the  industrial  and 
economic  problems  of  forest  management. 

We  have  attempted  to  recite  the  story  of  the 
University  campus  as  the  cradle  of  the  arbore- 
tum. We  have  also  attempted  to  portray  the 
prophetic  vision  and  the  statesmanlike  activity 
of  the  man  Meany  who  planned  and  developed 
the  first  arboretum.  Architects  plan  and  build. 
Students  tread  out  new  paths.  Veterans’  hous- 
ing necessities  mar  the  green  lawns,  but  there 
still  stand  on  the  campus  many  of  the  old 
guardian  trees  to  verify  our  story.  We  hope 
the  story  has  not  been  without  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Bulletin. 


The  Arboretum — “Realization” 

Loren  Grinstead* 


AFTER  the  dreams  and  vision  of  Professor 
Meany,  there  came  to  be  the  Arboretum 
as  we  know  it  today.  This  memorandum  con- 
cerns the  period  of  its  creation. 

I find  that  memory  fades  and  that  some 
events,  in  retrospect,  are  dim.  Undoubtedly 
herein  will  be  errors  and  omissions. 

Out  of  the  depression  of  1932-33,  the  1933 
session  of  the  legislature,  at  the  behest  of 
Governor  Clarence  D.  Martin,  passed  the 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  Bill,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  “McDonald  Bill”  because 
of  the  work  of  Donald  A.  McDonald,  now 
superior  court  judge  for  King  County.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  appointed,  as  members  of  the 
state  commission  thereunder,  Frank  Baker  of 
Tacoma,  who  became  chairman;  Mrs.  A.  Scott 
Bullitt  of  Seattle,  James  M.  Geraghty  of 
Spokane  (to  his  position  I succeeded  in 
August  of  1933  when  he  went  on  the  supreme 
court  bench),  James  A.  Taylor  of  Seattle,  pres- 

*See editorial  on  Page  18  for  comment. 


ident  of  the  Washington  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  Victor  Desert  of  Spokane. 

Sometime  after  August  of  1933,  a group  of 
Arboretum  enthusiasts  met  at  our  house.  I 
dimly  recall  that  this  group  consisted  of  Mrs. 
R.  D.  Merrill,  Herbert  G.  Ihrig,  Dean  Hugo 
Winkenwerder,  Dr.  Cecil  Tenny  and  Mrs. 
Grinstead.  This  group  met  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  prior  efforts  to  create  an  arboretum. 
At  that  meeting  there  was  developed  the  idea 
that  the  University  of  Washington  should 
sponsor  an  effort  to  create  an  arboretum. 

As  a result,  I was  approached  as  to  the 
practicality  of  using  funds  available  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for 
the  development  of  an  arboretum  and  I car- 
ried this  suggestion  to  Charles  F.  Ernst,  di- 
rector of  the  Relief  Commission,  and  then 
learned  that  he  had  grown  up  within  the  en- 
virons of  the  community  surrounding  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  The  Relief  Commission  at 
that  time  was  having  difficulty  in  finding 
useful  work  for  relief  recipients  convenient  to 
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their  homes,  and  this  project,  because  of  its 
location  and  the  nature  of  the  early  work, 
seemed  ideally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
commission  as  to  this  community.  The  funds 
available  to  the  commission  were  derived  in 
part  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Bond  Act  of 
1933  and  very  largely  from  funds  furnished 
by  the  federal  government  under  the  direction 
of  Harry  Hopkins.  Federal  funds  were  avail- 
able for  use  only  under  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
(Mr.  Hopkins). 

Under  these  rules,  each  relief  project  had 
to  have  a sponsor.  The  University  did  not  own 
the  site.  It  belonged  to  the  City  of  Seattle  and 
was  known  as  Washington  Park,  being  under 
the  administration  of  the  Park  Board  of  the 
city.  Charles  L.  Smith,  an  alumnus  of  the 
University,  was  then  mayor.  He  was  ap- 
proached with  the  suggestion  that  Washington 
Park  be  turned  over  to  the  University  under 
some  form  of  lease  agreement  so  that  it  could 
sponsor  the  project.  He  approved  the  general 
idea.  I now  quote  from  a newspaper  item  of 
that  time: 

“Members  of  Board — The  original  members 
of  the  Arboretum  committee  were  appointed 
by  Mayor  Charles  L.  Smith  and  they  include: 

“Mrs.  Loren  Grinstead,  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  whole  undertaking;  Mr.  Donald 
Graham,  general  chairman  who  still  serves  in 
that  capacity;  Mr.  O.  B.  Thorgrimson,  Mr. 
Herbert  Ihrig,  Dean  Hugo  Winkenwerder  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Krauss. 

“This  committee  has  worked  out  a scheme 
by  which  the  Arboretum  would  be  established 
and  maintained  between  the  University  and 
the  City  of  Seattle.  Thus  the  Arboretum  is  to 
be  arranged  so  that  the  student  and  layman 
alike  may  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  also  be  used  as 
a park.  It  will  be  planted  in  botanical  se- 
quence so  that  careful  study  will  convince  one 
that  apple  trees  and  roses  are  cousins.” 

Subsequently  there  was  added  to  the  orig- 
inal committee  Mrs.  A.  Scott  Bullitt,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Bogle,  Perry  Truax,  all  of  Seattle; 
Mrs.  C.  X.  Larrabee  of  Bellingham,  Aubrey 
White  of  Spokane,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Griggs  of  Ta- 
coma, Mrs.  Ben  Kiser  of  Spokane  and  E.  L. 
Reber  of  Seattle.  Philip  D.  Macbride  of  this 
city  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  at  this  time. 


During  this  period  also,  there  was  held  a 
larger  meeting  at  the  clubhouse  of  the  Broad- 
moor Golf  Club,  at  which  there  attended  some 
thirty-five  or  forty  persons.  I recall  that  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Donald  Graham 
and  that  among  those  present  were:  Dean 
Winkenwerder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Krauss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Ihrig,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Thorgrimson,  O.  J.  C.  Dutton 
of  the  Park  Board,  Mrs.  A.  Scott  Bullitt,  Pres- 
ident Sieg,  Mrs.  Anna  Thomsen  Milburn  and 
Mrs.  First  Johnson. 

The  whole  matter  as  it  was  understood  up 
to  that  time  was  explained  at  that  meeting. 
Dr.  Sieg  approved  the  general  plan  and  out- 
line and  told  the  meeting  that,  if  consum- 
mated, Dean  Winkenwerder  would  be  acting 
director  for  the  University. 

Out  of  these  efforts  there  was  consummated, 
through  the  efforts  largely  of  O.  B.  Thorgrim- 
son, with  the  aid  of  the  mayor  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the  lease  con- 
tract, enabling  the  University  to  sponsor  the 
project,  and  an  application  was  prepared  to 
go  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion. I recall  that  Charles  D.  Davis,  civil 
engineer,  now  deceased,  was  very  helpful  in 
the  practical  preparation  of  the  application  for 
funds.  The  application  was  approved  by  the 
commission  and  my  memory  is  that  the  Relief 
Administration  allocated  some  $88,000  for  the 
preliminary  work  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  arboretum.  This  preliminary  work 
consisted  largely  of  clearing  and  surveying. 

During  this  period  and  prior  to  the  actual 
commencement  of  any  labor  on  the  site,  O.  E. 
Holmdahl,  a local  landscape  architect,  had 
prepared  some  preliminary  sketches  and  the 
Seattle  Garden  Club  had  espoused  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Olmsted  Brothers, 
Boston  landscape  architects  and  architects  for 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  for  the  preparation  of 
a general  plan  for  the  projected  arboretum 
and  had  raised  a fund  of  $3,000  in  order  to 
engage  Mr.  Dawson. 

And  so  the  Arboretum  project  got  under- 
way. The  Washington  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mission expired  by  operation  of  law  on  May  1 , 

( Continued  on  Page  34 ) 
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Astilbes 

Jacqueline  Nehammer* 


'"’ip  HE  astilbes  are  true  aristocrats  among 
herbaceous  perennials  and  wherever  seen 
they  arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer  with 
their  conspicuous,  plumy  spikes  of  feathery 
flowers  arising  from  attractively  compound 
pinnate  foliage.  Due  to  their  extreme  hardi- 
ness they  suffer  no  damage  from  solid  freezing, 
a method  used  when  they  are  held  by  the 
florist  for  forcing  in  the  spring.  Their  freedom 
from  disease  and  insect  pests  make  them  ideal 
subjects  for  the  garden.  Both  the  foliage  and 
flower  spikes  arise  on  stiff  stems  so  that  no 
staking  is  necessary.  The  great  variation  in 
height  and  form  of  the  flower  spike  with  cor- 
responding differences  in  foliage  allow  their 
use  in  many  places.  From  the  miniature  varie- 
ties, no  higher  than  eight  inches,  suitable  for 
edging  or  the  rock  garden,  they  graduate  up  to 
six  feet. 

All  too  often  the  astilbes  are  called  and 
listed  in  a few  catalogs  as  spireas.  This  is 
erroneous.  They  are  members  of  the  saxifraga 
family  with  the  characteristic  basal  leaves  of 
the  non-woody  members  of  this  genus.  Few 
true  species  are  considered  of  garden  value 
and  of  those  sold  on  the  market  today  most 
are  hybrids.  The  astilbe  is  a native  of  much  of 
the  north  temperate  zone,  with  the  most  found 
on  the  high  plains  of  Tibet  and  in  Japan. 
English  hybridizers  have  contributed  the  great- 
est number  of  named  varieties,  using  for  the 
most  part  three  of  the  Asiatic  species.  Much 
patience  and  selection  have  gone  into  this  task. 
Even  so,  there  are  many  varieties  so  closely 
resembling  one  another  that  there  is  quite  a bit 
of  confusion  among  them.  Astilbes  are  so  sen- 
sitive to  soil  conditions  and  exposure,  as  to 
affect  sometimes  the  degree  of  color  and  the 
size  of  the  plume. 

The  astilbes’  neat  compact  habit  will  give 
distinction  to  the  formal  garden;  graceful 
airiness  in  the  informal  herbaceous  border;  be 

•Mrs.  Frantz  Nehammer  draws  upon  her  author- 
itative experience  with  plants  to  give  us  another 
informative  and  delightful  discussion.  Mrs.  Ne- 
hammer has  grown  more  than  twenty-four  varie- 
ties of  astilbes  in  her  garden  on  Mercer  Island 
and  she  considers  them  “one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  satisfying  plants  for  our  gardens  here.” 


charming  and  lovely  at  the  edge  of  pool, 
stream  or  woodland  planting. 

The  range  of  color  tones  are  a joy  to  the 
gardener  wishing  to  plant  in  drifts  or  sequence. 
From  the  purest  white,  cream,  delicate  salmon 
pink  and  pink  they  deepen  to  brilliant  red  and 
into  violet  red.  Rather  unusual  is  the  variation 
in  the  foliage  of  each  variety.  One  quite  fa- 
miliar with  them  can  identify  each  by  this 
foliage.  From  the  small  dainty  smooth  leaves 
of  A.  chinensis  which  hugs  the  ground,  to  the 
tall,  bold,  much  coarser  foliage  of  Salland 
with  its  red  stems,  hairy,  bronze  leaves,  one 
finds  every  variation.  From  smooth  to  coarse 
in  texture,  from  pale  green  through  deeper 
tones  to  bronze  and  reddish,  the  foliage  alone 
would  recommend  it  for  the  garden. 

By  far  the  largest  group  of  named  varieties 
are  hybrids  of  A.  Davidii  and  A.  japonica. 
These  comprise  most  of  the  taller  ones  and  are 
usually  listed  as  A.  Arendsii.  Astilbe  rosea 
and  A.  simplicifolia  have  been  parents  to  many 
fine  specimens,  also. 

Of  the  small,  low  ones,  A.  sinensis  pumila 
and  all  the  hybrids  of  A.  simplicifolia  are  ex- 
cellent. The  best  whites  are  probably  Ava- 
lanche, Gladstone  and  Deutschland,  and  Prof. 
Van  der  Wielan  is  cream.  The  salmon  and 
pinks  are  so  numerous  that  only  a few  may  be 
given.  Peachblossom,  Kriemhilde,  Gloria  and 
Rose  Pearl  are  all  good.  In  the  deeper  tones 
one  thinks  of  Granat  and  Salland  and  to  the 
brilliant  red  of  Fanol. 

The  culture  of  the  astilbes  is  not  difficult 
and,  once  the  ground  is  prepared  and  planted, 
will  give  years  of  pleasure  with  very  little 
additional  care.  They  do  require  a rich, 
loamy,  but  not  heavy  soil.  The  soil  should  be 
deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  compost,  leaf 
mold  and  peat  with  the  addition  of  bonemeal 
and  manure,  as  they  are  heavy  feeders.  The 
astilbes’  one  great  need  is  water  during  their 
blooming  period  and  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  The  flower  spikes  will  be  taller  and 

( Continued  on  Page  33 ) 
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Amateur  Orchid  Culture 

G.  Ferguson  Beall* 


TO  DISPEL  any  notions  of  the  mystery  of 
growing  orchids,  let  me  say  they  are  just 
another  plant  and  can  be  mastered  by  any 
competent  gardener.  The  abuse  they  will  with- 
stand for  years  at  a time  would  kill  an  ordi- 
nary garden  plant  in  several  weeks.  Once  more 
we  must  say  for  late-comers,  orchids  are 
epiphytes,  not  parasites. 

The  finest  orchid  growers  in  the  world  copy 
nature’s  conditions  found  where  each  partic- 
ular orchid  was  collected.  No  one  grows  orchids 
as  large  as  in  the  jungle  where  they  have  per- 
petuated themselves  for  untold  generations.  I 
have  seen  plants  20  feet  across  carrying  hun- 
dreds of  blooms.  When  in  doubt  as  to  culture  of 
a particular  orchid,  find  out  what  the  elevation, 
temperature,  rainfall,  shade  and  wind  condi- 
tions are  in  its  native  habitat.  If  this  is  impossi- 
ble, then  check  an  old  established  book  on 
orchid  growing.  I find  the  oldest  ones  from 
England  are  the  best. 

For  the  scientifically  inclined,  the  following 
limiting  factors  govern  orchid  growing  (as  in 
any  other  plants):  light,  temperature,  mois- 
ture, air,  and  feeding.  It  is  like  a cake  recipe, 
for  every  type  there  is  a proper  mixture  of  so 
many  units  of  this  and  that  necessary  to  make 
up  a good  cake.  Balance  the  ingredients.  One 
wouldn’t  grow  a rosebush  with  lots  of  heat, 
air,  water,  and  manure  but  deep  shade,  nor 
would  you  give  it  heavy  feeding  or  watering 
when  all  other  ingredients  are  at  a minimum 
level,  as  in  midwinter.  One  difference  here  is 
noted  for  outdoor  gardeners:  in  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  culture  the  grower  has  positive 
control  over  all  conditions,  including  the 
amount  of  air  a plant  gets.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  a dry  plant,  it  must  be  cool.  If  you  have 
a moist  or  soggy  plant,  it  must  be  warm  to 
balance  the  use  of  all  ingredients  in  the  mak- 

*A11 of  us  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost 
orchid-growing  establishments,  founded  in  1S90 
on  Vashon  Island,  and  many  of  us  have  been 
privileged  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Bealls  during 
their  annual  “open  house.”  Such  an  experience  is 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Beall  organization  is 
without  doubt  the  orchid  authority.  We  are  happy 
to  present  Mr.  G.  Ferguson  Beall’s  scholarly  and 
professional  advice  on  growing  orchids — for  ama- 
teurs! 


ing  of  chlorophyll  and  green  leaves.  Only  from 
healthy,  strong  plants  will  there  be  good 
blooms.  If  you  grow  them  well  enough,  they 
will  always  bloom. 

Now  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  here  are 
some  basic  rules  of  culture.  These  should  not 
be  accepted  verbatim  because  no  two  grow- 
ers ever  grew  plants  alike,  nor  would  any  two 
commercial  growers  make  up  rules  alike.  These 
apply  to  the  Pacific  Nortlrwest  in  particular: 

Light  Conditions: 

Shade  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  the 
summer  so  a faint  shadow  can  be  seen  from 
your  hand  as  you  pass  it  over  the  plants.  This 
should  be  decreased  in  the  fall,  washing  all  off 
in  November.  Start  light  shading  again  in 
February,  adding  as  needed.  Whiting  com- 
pound, or  lime  and  gasoline  may  be  used  on 
the  roof.  Cheesecloth  curtains  strung  on  rings, 
or  lath  roller  blinds  are  also  used. 
Temperature: 

For  a mixed  house  of  all  types  of  mature 
plants,  the  temperature  should  run  as  follows: 

Night  Daytime 

Sunshine  or 

Artificial  Heat  Natural  Warmth 


Winter  .... 

Degrees 

....55-60 

Degrees 

60-65 

Degrees 

65  or  above 

Spring 

57-62 

62-67 

67  or  above 

Summer  .. 

60-65 

65-70 

70  or  above 

Fall  

57-62 

62-67 

67  or  above 

The  wide  range  allowed  in  each  setting  is 
to  care  for  outside  conditions,  i.e.,  cold  nights 
or  warm  nights.  Don’t  try  to  battle  with  out- 
side conditions — follow  them.  An  orchid  can 
thrive  on  extremes  in  temperature,  if  not  over- 
loaded with  water,  food,  or  air  during  those 
periods  of  low  extremes. 

Moisture: 

Overwatering  of  orchids  kills  more  plants 
than  everything  else  put  together.  Let  Cattle- 
yas  and  all  allied  types  completely  dry  out  at 
the  roots  before  watering.  Constant  moisture 
will  rot  all  roots,  causing  the  plant  to  shrivel. 
The  only  solution  then  is  to  withhold  water 
until  new  roots  start,  meanwhile  supplying 
plants  by  moisture  in  the  air.  Exceptions  are 
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Cypripediums  and  Cymbidiums,  which  do  not 
like  to  dry  out.  Keep  them  more  moist.  In 
the  winter,  water  all  orchids  as  needed,  every 
10  days  to  a month.  If  a plant  is  resting  it 
won't  use  water.  In  the  summer,  water  more 
often,  every  5 to  10  days.  A daily  overhead 
spray  on  warm  sunny  days  is  of  great  benefit, 
being  a usual  occurrence  in  the  tropics.  Keep 
the  humidity  in  the  orchid  house  high  when 
temperature  is  high,  and  lower  if  cooler. 

Air: 

Ventilate  sparingly  when  the  temperature 
is  very  low,  more  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Orchids  like  a buoyant,  fresh  feeling  in  the 
house;  not  a stuffy  or  moldy  smell.  In  the 
winter,  of  course,  little  ventilation  is  possible. 
In  the  summer  don’t  have  a dry  blast  come 
through  the  houses,  just  enough  for  the  neces- 
sary plant  breathing  uses.  Keep  the  air  down 
to  a two-  or  three-inch  crack  unless  it  is  moist, 
rainy  and  warm  outside.  Houses  should  be 
cooled  by  shading,  not  by  throwing  the  vents 
wide  open,  except  in  an  emergency. 

Feeding: 

All  orchids  can  live  comfortably  off  osmunda 
fern  fiber  without  additional  feeding.  No  more 
is  necessary.  Cymbidiums,  however,  do  benefit 
from  several  manure  water  feedings  in  their 
growing  season.  Many  persons  and  institutions 
are  getting  fine  results  in  feeding  orchids  with 
chemicals.  This  is  a new  subject,  however, 
and  will  be  under  trial  for  many  years. 

Don’t  baby  the  orchid  plants.  They  get 
along  fine  in  the  jungle  without  attention. 
They  thrive  under  several  months  of  dry  sea- 
son during  their  resting  period  and  they  are 
soaked  during  their  growing  period.  Over  a 
long  span  of  time  they  have  developed  a 
pseudo  bulb  used  to  store  water  Thev  have 


developed  aerial  roots  with  a water  jacket  to 
draw  water  from  the  passing  showers.  If  al- 
lowed to  use  these,  each  year  the  succeeding 
leaf  should  be  larger  and  stronger.  An  orchid 
plant  would  live  forever  if  given  half  a chance. 

Potting  is  a separate  subject  and  can  best 
be  dealt  with  by  seeing  actual  demonstrations 
at  an  orchid  society  meeting.  All  books  carry 
complete  descriptions  of  this  phase.  No  two 
persons  or  institutions  pot  alike,  however. 

Orchids  can  look  just  the  same  growing  on 
coconut  roots  as  they  do  on  Northwest  Os- 
munda, or  in  cinders,  fertilized  by  a mulch 
of  chicken  manure.  In  tropical  countries  I 
have  seen  them  growing  on  doorsteps,  in  tin 
cans,  on  telephone  poles  and  on  thatched 
roofs.  In  greenhouses  I have  seen  lost  orchid 
seedlings  growing  from  cracks  on  the  seedling 
benches,  under  the  bench  and  in  moss  on  the 
walls.  I have  seen  large  blooms  on  orchids 
grown  in  the  cool  part  of  a home. 

Thus,  the  important  thing  is  not  where  they 
are,  but  do  they  get  moisture  and  humidity  in 
the  same  amounts  you  give  them  heat.  Keep 
them  even,  like  lemon  and  sugar  in  a good 
lemonade,  and  your  orchids  will  grow  you  out 
of  house  and  home. 

For  more  complete  information  on  orchid 
growing  than  is  possible  here,  contact  the 
orchid  societies  of  Puget  Sound,  California  or 
America.  Subscribe  to  the  periodicals  and  ask 
them  where  to  buy  books  on  the  subject.  They 
also  carry  advertisements  of  where  to  buy 
orchids,  etc.  No  special  greenhouse  is  neces- 
sary for  growing  them. 

Note:  This  grower  and  the  firm  of  Beall 
Greenhouse  Company  do  not  sell  orchid 
plants,  nor  do  they  have  visitors  except  dur- 
ing days  of  “Open  House”  or  for  members 
'vf  the.  trade. — Editor. 
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Clematis 

Beth  Gilley  Malmo* 


IN  the  Puget  Sound  region  the  clematis 
blooming  season  starts  in  March  with  the 
creamy  white  C.  Armandii,  a species,  and  may 
'extend  through  most  of  October  with  some  of 
the  large-flowered  lanuginosa  types  still  in 
bloom. 

These  large-flowered  hybrids  attain  various 
heights.  The  very  shortest  one  I have  grown 
is  Prins  Hendrik.  Although  this  is  supposed 
to  attain  several  feet,  with  me  it  has  reached 
onfy  26  inches  over  a two-year  period.  Among 
the  very  tall  ones  are  Ville  de  Lyon,  Perle 
d'Azur,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Fairy  Queen 
and  Mr.  G.  J.  Patjin.  These  will  run  up  from 
nine  to  twelve  feet  in  a season. 

In  colors  the  range  is  also  wide.  There  are 
the  whites  of  Henryi,  Fairy  Queen  and  the 
double  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  a May  bloomer; 
the  pinks  of  Comtesse  de  Bouchaud  and  Mme. 
Baron  Veillard,  which  is  a tall,  late  summer 
bloomer,  the  many  lavender  and  purple  shades, 
the  reddish  plum  purple  of  the  President,  a 
May  bloomer,  and  the  red  of  dark  Mme. 
Edouard  Andre,  the  brighter  red  of  Crimson 
King  and  dainty  small  Kermesina,  with  Ville 
de  Lyon  as  a two-toned  red.  C.  orient  alls,  a 
species  with  bluish  foliage,  and  very  easy  to 
grow  from  seed,  is  covered  with  a host  of  little 
yellow  hanging  lanterns  in  June  and  July,  and 
later  develops  myriads  of  hoary  seed  pots. 

A leally  good  pink  one,  the  rose-pink  Com- 
tesse de  Bouchaud  is  a Jackmanii  type,  grow- 
ing about  shoulder  height  and  the  pink  blos- 
soms, 4J4  inches  across  on  7-inch  stems,  are 
of  fine  form  with  graceful  petals.  Several  years 
ago  when  I first  had  this,  the  garden  border 
happened  to  be  full  of  rose  pink  stock  and 
the  combination  was  beautiful.  Against  a 
white  wall  it  is  striking.  In  artificial  light  the 
color  is  especially  beautiful,  losing  its  bluish 
cast  and  becoming  a lovely  sparkling  rose 
shade. 

* Since  1938,  Mrs.  Beth  G.  Malmo  has  been 
growing  clematis  and  her  collection  now  consists 
of  more  than  35  varieties.  From  the  beginning  she 
has  kept  complete  card  catalog  records  on  every 
phase  of  the  growth  and  blooming  of  the  plants. 
Some  of  the  species  were  grown  from  seed,  most 
of  which  came  from  foreign  sources. 


Mme.  Baron  Veillard  is  a lavender-pink, 
sometimes  described  as  warm  lavender,  a tall 
grower  and  blooming  in  late  summer  and  early 
fall. 

Another  pink  one  which  dies  down  to  the 
ground  each  year  is  the  deep  pink  Duchess  of 
Albany.  This  has  been  developed  from  the 
red  coccinea  clematis  (C.  texensis),  native  of 
Texas,  and  the  blossom  is  very  un-clematis- 
like.  In  shape  it  somewhat  resembles  a single 
canterbury  bell  and  the  petals  are  very  thick, 
almost  leathery.  A spray  of  these  bright  rose- 
pink  blossoms  is  most  striking  and  the  color 
is  delightful.  The  Arboretum  has  a splendid 
specimen  several  years  old,  which  is  this  year 
running  up  15*feet  into  an  evergreen  tree.  In 
late  August  and  September  it  will  be  gorgeous. 

Other  pink  ones  listed  in  English  catalogs 
but  not  yet  available  here  have  aluring  de- 
scriptions such  as  King  George  V,  a beautiful 
light  flesh  color  with  bright  pink  bar,  or 
Miriam  Markham,  creamy  white  suffused  flesh 
with  large  center  of  purple  stamens,  the  flowers 
up  to  seven  inches  across. 

Another  clematis  that  I enjoy  very  much  is 
Ville  de  Paris.  This  is  deep  blue,  abundant 
in  bloom  and  early,  the  blossoms  beginning 
the  first  week  in  May.  It  is  in  bloom  about  the 
same  time  C.  montana  is  heavy  with  blossoms. 
The  individual  blossom  of  Ville  de  Paris  is  five 
inches  across  and  the  petals  are  drawn  out  to 
slender  points,  making  a star-shaped  blossom. 
This  would  be  an  excellent  plant  to  grow  over 
a fan-shaped  trellis  as  it  throws  up  many  basal 
shoots  which  may  be  trained  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  a single  stem. 

Probably  no  individual  clematis  blossom  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  Prins  Hendrik — 
but  it  gives  so  few  of  them!  Soft  lavender  blue 
is  the  color ; the  six  petals  are  thick  in  texture 
and  are  curled  under  at  the  tips.  The  edges  of 
each  petal  are  deeply  ruffled  like  crepe  paper 
which  has  been  pulled  with  a case  knife,  and 
three  deep  creases  extend  the  length  of  the 
petal.  The  flower  is  four  inches  across,  the 
flower  stem  is  short,  only  two  inches.  Not 
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only  is  the  plant  very  short  in  stature  with 
me,  but  it  is  very  sparse  of  bloom — two  blos- 
soms last  year  and  two  blossoms  this. 

Perle  d’Azur  sends  up  one  tall  stem  very 
fast  (in  30  days  it  grew  57  inches)  attaining 
a height  of  nine  feet.  Then  from  the  leaf 
nodes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  many 
short  lateral  branches  are  produced  which 
blossom  abundantly  in  late  June  with  laven- 
der-blue flowers  which  have  rose  tones  toward 
the  center  of  each  petal  on  the  new  blossoms. 
The  blossoms  all  come  out  at  once  and  are 
lovely  with  pink  roses.  Its  peak  of  blossoms  is 
mid-July.  Perle  d’Azur  puts  forth  no  addi- 
tional basal  shoots.  The  slender  tall  stem 
should  therefore  be  so  placed  that  its  slender- 
ness is  concealed,  otherwise  the  plant  looks 
gawky  and  top-heavy.  One  year  I picked  the 
whole  bouquet  of  45  blossoms  on  one  stem,  but 
that  is  sheer  vandalism. 

William  E.  Gladstone  is  a cheerful  happy 
grower,  bursting  his  leaf  buds  in  January.  In 
the  spring  his  new  stalks  go  flying  up  the  wall 
as  if  he  were  being  chased.  Once  he  gets  a 
purchase  on  the  low  light  wires  from  the  shed, 
he  develops  buds  like  great  candles  that  ex- 
pand in  late  July  to  seven-inch  lavender  blos- 
soms which  grow  a little  lighter  with  age.  In 
late  October  the  last  buds  still  would  open 
were  there  warmth  enough.  This  is  a clematis 
for  tall  places  and  the  stems  need  not  be  hid- 
den for  the  great  shining  heart-shaped  leaves 
thickly  placed  are  very  handsome  right  down 
to  the  base. 

There  are  various  red  clematis.  Mme.  Edou- 
ard Andre  is  a dark  rich  red  the  tones  of  which 
combine  beautifully  with  rose-pink  Comtesse 
de  Bouchaud.  The  blossoms  start  early  in 
June  (ours  is  climbing  on  a Hoosier  Beauty 
rose  with  which  it  blends  well)  and  by  the 
end  of  June  a well-established  plant  will  be 
showing  40  to  50  blossoms  all  about  shoulder 
height,  making  a mass  of  color. 

Crimson  King  is  said  to  be  a larger  and  a 
brighter  red.  But  my  favorite  red  is  Ville  de 
Lyon.  This  is  two-toned : light  rose  red  toward 
the  center  and  at  the  outer  edges  a much 
deeper  velvet  red.  From  a distance  the  two- 
toned  flowers  give  a bright  carmine  appearance 


which  to  me  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  a tall 
grower,  a new  plant  reaching  nine  feet  in  a 
season  and  blossoms  in  June  and  July. 

Another  red,  my  second  choice,  would  be 
Kermesina,  but  many  would  think  the  blos- 
soms were  too  small.  The  vine  is  very  dainty 
and  airy  in  effect  and  the  dainty  buds  are 
small  as  is  the  four-petaled  flower,  but  there 
are  dozens  of  buds  and  dozens  of  flowers  in 
midsummer. 

The  Fairy  Queen  of  British  catalogs  is  de- 
scribed as  pale  pink  with  deeper  bar.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Fairy  Queen  of  American 
catalogs  is  a very  fine  pure  white,  one  of  the 
best  whites  I have  seen  to  date.  This  flower 
is  a pure  glistening  white,  6 inches  across 
with  eight  wide  petals  well  overlapped.  When 
the  flower  is  young  the  center  of  each  petal 
shows  a wide  greenish  bar  which  whitens  with 
age.  The  center  is  a big  pompom  of  yellow 
stamens.  This  beautiful  plant  blooms  in  May 
and  intermittently  all  summer  and  as  late  as 
mid-October  I have  picked  a spray  heavy  with 
blossoms.  It  is  a tall  grower,  to  nine  feet. 

Other  whites  which  are  to  be  seen  growing 
in  Seattle  gardens  are  Henryi,  a very  large 
blossom  with  a center  of  dark  stamens,  coming 
into  bloom  in  June,  and  the  beautiful  double 
white  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  a fine 
old  plant  of  this  in  bloom  every  May  over  the 
entrance  archway  of  A.  J.  Wilke’s  garden  on 
Des  Moines  Way.  The  blossoms  are  very 
large  and  so  double  as  to  be  almost  the  shape 
of  a tennis  ball,  making  big  fluffy  white 
rosettes  which  have  a distinct  green  tinge  on 
newly  unfolding  blossoms.  This  comes  into 
bloom  just  as  the  wisteria  fades. 

There  are  some  beautiful  bright  blues  which 
I have  seen  in  blossom  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, when  I have  ordered  them,  have 
proved  not  true  to  label,  so  I cannot  speak 
with  experience  of  these.  However,  if  you  are 
interested  in  this  color  for  your  garden  try 
C.  ascotiensis,  a rich  pure  blue,  or  Elsa  Spaeth, 
bright  blue  with  dark  center,  or  Lasurstern, 
deep  purplish  blue  with  immense  blooms,  and 
mark  your  order,  “Please  do  not  substitute.” 
All  these  will,  I hope,  blossom  for  me  this  year. 

C.  Edouard  Desfosse  is  given  the  distinction 
by  Ernest  Markham,  the  great  clematis  au- 
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thority,  of  being  the  finest  of  all  clematis.  I 
saw  this  blossom  in  Vancouver  several  years 
ago.  It  was  a very  deep  dark  lavender  with 
a reddish  bar  centering  each  petal  and  the 
flower  was  very  nearly  ten  inches  across. 

One  of  the  most  popular  clematis  locally  is 
the  purple  C.  Jackmanii.  This  Fourth-of-July 
clematis  is  always  in  bloom  on  that  date.  Its 
purple  masses  of  blossoms  are  very  handsome. 

Nelly  Moser  comes  high  on  the  list  as  one 
of  the  best  clematis.  The  bright  carmine  bar 
down  the  center  of  its  pale  petals  gives  the 
large  flowers  an  exotic  appearance  and  it  is  a 
free  bloomer  in  May  with  scattering  bloom 
later  in  the  season.  It  is  strikingly  beautiful. 

There  are  many  -clematis  native  to  our 
United  States,  some  showy  ones  and  some 
scarcely  more  than  robust  weeds.  Among  the 
best  is  the  red  C.  texensis,  native  of  Texas. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  our  own  state  we  have 
C.  Douglasii,  a handsome  blue  one,  and  in  the 
same  vicinity  one  known  as  “Sugar  Bowls” 
because  of  white  encrustations.  These  are  best 
raised  from  seed,  plants  being  most  difficult 
to  establish. 

Raising  species  clematis  from  seed  is  not 
any  more  difficult  than  raising  primroses  or 
other  seeds  which  require  patience.  Growing 
in  my  garden  and  raised  from  seed  are  plants 
of  the  lovely  pink  and  white  chrysocoma,  the 
yellow  orientalis,  our  Northwest  columbianum 
and  half  a dozen  others. 

Other  methods  of  propagation  are  by  layer- 
ing which  takes  a year  but  which  is  a sure 
method  of  obtaining  new  plants,  the  roots 
forming  at  each  node,  or  by  cuttings  from  half- 
ripened  wood  taken  in  July. 

Proper  pruning  makes  stronger  plants  and 
avoids  the  development  of  a long,  slender, 
naked,  wiry  stem,  so  often  seen  and  so  un- 
sightly. To  understand  the  proper  pruning  of 
your  clematis  you  must  know  the  groups  into 
which  clematis  fall.  There  are  five,  as  follows: 

C.  florida.  Blooms  on  the  previous  year’s 
wood,  therefore  prune  only  by  removing  any 
dead  or  weak  growth.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
is  an  example. 

C.  patens.  Prune  as  above.  Edouard  Des- 
fosse  is  an  example.  Neither  of  these  types 


are  common. 

C.  lanuginosa.  If  this  is  merely  thinned  out, 
it  will  give  early  flowers  on  last  year’s  growth, 
or,  the  method  I prefer,  is  to  cut  it  to  within 
16  inches  of  the  ground  early  in  January, 
which  will  bring  the  main  flowering  season 
in  midsummer. 

C.  Jackmanii.  Cut  back  to  within  16  inches 
of  the  ground  each  February.  This  seems  dras- 
tic but  your  plants  will  be  stronger  and  it 
avoids  the  long,  slender,  naked,  wiry  stem. 

C.  Viticella.  Prune  the  same  as  C.  Jack- 
manii. 

By  proper  pruning  one  may  have  on  the 
same  plant  low  bloom  and  blooms  on  taller 
stems.  If  some  of  the  old  stems  are  cut  to  the 
last  node  above  the  ground  and  others  cut 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  base,  blossoms  will 
form  at  various  heights.  Left  unpruned,  the 
blossoms  of  C.  Jackmanii  are  much  higher; 
pruned,  the  blossoms  are  brought  down  to 
within  a few  feet  of  the  ground  except  on  very 
old  plants.  In  her  Laurelhurst  garden,  Mrs. 
Vernon  Parrington  has  a splendid  purple  C. 
Jackmanii  over  thirty  years  old.  This  is 
pruned  to  the  base  each  year  and  every  mid- 
summer its  hundreds  of  blossoms  are  a perfect 
glory,  trained  up  the  corner  and  along  the 
eaves  of  the  house. 

Of  the  various  types  listed  above,  I find  the 
lanuginosa  type  the  easiest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  plants  of  this  type  seem  to  be  more 
robust  and  they  seem  to  give  a longer  period 
of  bloom  than  other  types.  The  foliage  is  espe- 
cially fine. 

The  culture  of  clematis  is  simple.  Plant  your 
clematis  and  never  move  them.  Every  Febru- 
ary give  them  a light  blanket  of  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  About  June,  lime  the  plants  well. 
At  all  times  keep  the  roots  well  shaded  with 
some  light  growing  herbaceous  plant  such  as 
nepeta.  All  spring,  summer  and  fall  give  them 
plenty  of  water — they  are  thirsty  plants.  Cle- 
matis like  best  to  ramble  in  and  out  of  other 
living  shrubs — nexer  expect  them  to  enjoy  a 
hot  wall.  Jackman  of  Woking,  England,  ad- 
vises that  all  clematis  be  planted  on  the  north 
side. 

( Continued  on  Page  34 ) 
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Some  Incubator  Experiments  With  Germinating 
and  Scaling  Media  for  Auratum  Lilies 

Alwyne  Buckley* 


WHAT  is  wisdom?”  the  little  boy  might 
have  asked  Uncle  Remus;  to  which 
the  old  darkie  might  have  replied:  “Dat  comes 
from  experience,  honey.” 

“Then  what  about  experience — what  is  it?” 
“Dat  comes  from  foolishness.” 

We  have  not  attained  wisdom  yet  along  the 
lines  which  caption  this  little  attempt  to  in- 
trigue the  readers  of  The  Arboretum  Bulle- 
tin, but  we  have,  perhaps,  left  some  foolish- 
ness behind  and  feel  encouraged  with  the  re- 
sults to  date.  We  leave  the  reader  to  decide, 
and  for  our  part,  future  foolishness  will  help 
us  to  attain  a higher  pinnacle,  no  doubt!  We 
have  our  fingers  crossed. 

Dr.  Griffiths  of  Bellingham  wrote  a free 
bulletin  of  more  practical  value  to  the  lily 
grower  than  all  the  expensive  books  combined. 
We  have  much  cause  to  bless  his  memory,  for 
his  Circular  No.  102,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  was  our 
bible  in  the  early  years,  but  Elbert  Hubbard, 
the  sage  of  East  Aurora,  once  wrote,  “The 
knowledge  you  gain  from  books  is  greased, 
what  you  gain  from  experience  is  glued”;  and 
so  we  have  found. 

We  started  with  Dr.  Griffith’s  recommenda- 
tion to  scale  bulbs  (when  we  had  them)  at 
flowering  time,  with  the  idea  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  rest  of  the  summer  heat.  We 
scaled  during  the  last  week  in  July.  A small 
boy  wore  out  his  finger  putting  the  scales  up- 
right in  rows  in  a Dutch  bed  with  their  tips 
above  ground.  Once,  when  the  hot  weather 
continued  without  abatement,  we  flooded  the 
spaces  between  the  beds.  We  had  a heavy 
early  frost  that  year  that  caught  the  outside 
edges;  we  covered  up  with  peat  and  got  a 
perfect  stand  with  the  exception  of  the  above 
mentioned  edges. 

Next  year  we  chose  a little  more  protected 
spot  on  the  east  side  of  a north  and  south 

*Mr.  Alwyne  Buckley  has  been  experimenting- 
with  auratum  lilies  for  twelve  years  in  British 
Columbia  where  “from  small  beginnings  and  a 
few  pounds  of  seed”  he  has  developed  a strain  as 
"enduring  as  most  other  bulbs  of  the  plant  world.” 
His  bulbs  are  much  sought  by  dealers  in  lily 
bulbs. 


cedar  hedge.  The  first  bed  was  too  dry;  the 
second  we  made  too  wet,  none  of  it  had  suffi- 
cient sun  and  the  result  was  a 40  per  cent 
crop. 

Next  year  we  put  one  man  to  handle  a 
larger  quantity  and  extended  the  time;  this 
time  in  full  sun  again.  Result,  the  first  few 
beds  90  per  cent — after  August  1st  the  weather 
cooled  off  and  our  crop  was  reduced  to  the 
stem  bulblets — scales  were  negligible. 

It  was  evident  that  being  at  the  mercy  of 
outside  weather  vagaries  was  unsatisfactory. 
So  we  built  an  incubator  and  took  on  a lot 
more  problems.  Up  till  now  we  had  merely 
placed  our  bulbs  on  end  in  sandy  soil.  Should 
we  continue  to  do  so?  Horse  sense  suggested 
not  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket — we  tried 
some  in  earth — some  in  ground  peat  mull.  As 
we  wanted  to  keep  all  the  stock  under  obser- 
vation we  made  runners  upon  which  to  slide 
the  flats,  then  covered  each  flat  with  news- 
paper, set  the  temperature  at  90  degrees  and 
proceeded  with  other  pressing  work  on  the 
place.  After  a few  checkings  to  make  sure 
they  did  not  lack  for  moisture  we  found  one 
morning  all  the  newspaper  had  turned  red 
and  underneath  all  the  rootlets  that  had 
emerged  from  the  scale  or  scale  bulblet  (some- 
times one  and  sometimes  the  other  emerges 
first)  had  turned  black.  After  a few  days  of 
dropping  temperature  we  rushed  these  out 
onto  the  edge  of  a piece  of  ground  in  case 
natural  conditions  might  restore  the  balance 
of  the  unknown  factor.  It  did.  The  bulblets 
disappeared,  having  first  lost  their  roots,  the 
edge  of  the  cleared  ground  became  the  center 
of  a larger  plot  and  the  matter  was  forgotten 
until  two  years  later  the  whole  field  was 
planted  in  seedlings.  The  fungus  had  only  laid 
in  wait,  the  pest  apparently  spread  in  circles 
and  decimated  the  new  planting. 

It  was  time  we  learned  two  things.  On  ad- 
vice a 70-degree  temperature  standard  was 
adopted  and  we  had  to  realize  that  this  so- 
called  sterile  peat  mull  was  as  capable  of 
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providing  a medium  for  the  spread  of  disease 
as  soil  or  anything  else. 

Our  next  attempt  had  soil  eliminated  but 
the  scales  disinfected  with  Perenox  (colloidal 
copper)  before  placing  in  the  peat  mull  or 
sand.  The  scales  languished  until  Mr.  Skin- 
ner of  Manitoba  advised  a more  airy  medium 
— namely,  spagnum  moss,  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible whilst  still  containing  reasonable  mois- 
ture. 

About  this  time  we  started  on  Dr.  Enswel- 
ler’s  formula  of  Arasan  and  napthyl-acetic 
acid. 

From  then  on  we  have  had  no  losses— in  the 
looser  medium  the  scales  kept  healthier  and 
the  bulblets  began  manifesting  at  18  days. 
Another  item  of  interest  presented  itself  by 
accident;  we  took  the  spagnum  off  our  own 
bog  and  found  that  live  spagnum  from  the 
surface  of  the  bog — in  spite  of  the  hormone 
applied  in  each  case — promoted  brighter  and 
better  scale  bulblets  and  more  roots  than  from 
those  placed  in  dead  spagnum  from  a couple 
of  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  bog. 

Our  next  lesson  reminded  us  of  the  little 
girl  that  was  told  that  God  made  everything 
— even  such  small  things  as  fleas,  whereat  the 
little  girl  exclaimed,  “My,  it  must  be  pesky 
work  making  fleas.”  We  found  it  pesky  work 
picking  off  the  spagnum  preparatory  to  plant- 
ing the  bulblets  in  the  field.  In  fact  it  took  as 
long  to  “pluck”  , them  as  it  did  to  put  them 
down  and  this  certainly  was  not  any  more  a 
valuable  operation  than  painting  spots  on  rock- 
ing horses  and  not  nearly  as  attractive. 

Whilst  these  matters  had  been  going  on 
with  scales  we  had  steadily  been  germinating 
seed,  using  sand  for  a medium  and  dragging 
around  a great  many  heavy  boxes. 

Then  we  hit  on  Vermiculite.  Here  we  find 
that  in  closely  stacked  boxes  the  Vermiculite 
needs  as  little  watering  as  does  the  sand,  but 
in  boxes,  the  tops  of  which  are  exposed,  the 
Vermiculite  needs  water  more  often.  However, 
in  spite  of  this  factor,  the  Vermiculite  wins  in 
every  respect  as  being  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle,  both  in  preparing  for  the  incubator 
and  in  placing  in  the  ground  afterwards,  whilst 
in  actual  cultural  details,  the  looser  and  lighter 
medium  seems  much  the  best. 


In  the  case  of  scales  we  find  that  a layer 
below  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  scales 
themselves  can  be  stacked  a couple  of  inches 
deep  without  anything  among  them,  then  cov- 
ered with  a cloth  and  a protective  layer  of 
Vermciulite  to  hold  the  moisture  on  top. 

We  find  that  Croft  lilies  make  bulblets 
quickly  and  have  comparatively  little  root 
when  set  out;  speciosums  also  form  bulblets 
quickly  but  have  more  root  when  ready  to 
set  out,  whereas  auratums  root  first  and  often 
have  roots  18  inches  long  when  ready  to  set 
out,  sometimes  looking  pretty  old  and  stale. 
None  of  these  need  material  interspersed  be- 
tween the  scales. 

We  have  ceased  propagating  from  scales  at 
flowering  time — unless  for  special  reasons,  it 
gives  us  no  advantage  and  we  have  plenty 
of  other  things  to  do  about  then. 

We  set  aside  bulbs  for  the  purpose  when 
we  are  shipping  in  November  and  commence 
our  scaling  after  this  date.  Such  scales  are 
ready  to  harden  on  February  15th  or  there- 
abouts and  may  be  planted  out  during  March 
in  plenty  of  time  for  spring  growth.  If  plenty 
of  help  is  on  hand  at  this  date  it  is  unnecessary 
to  doodle  around  with  the  work  the  last  week 
in  July  or  any  time  thereafter  until  December 
1,  and  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  bulb 
is  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  with  an  earlier 
start  the  risks  in  long  storage  are  obvious  and 
the  physical  discomfort  of  planting  outside  in 
January  and  February  is  avoided. 

So  far  as  seed  is  concerned,  we  usually 
have  our  crop  cleaned  and  harvested  by  No- 
vember 15  th  to  30th;  will  put  that  away  in 
Vermiculite  in  the  same  temperature  of  70 
degrees,  and  whilst  we  do  get  an  occasional 
seed  germinating  in  three  weeks,  the  main  herd 
is  converted  to  bulblets  by  March  1st- 15th, 
each  flat  being  fluffed  up  by  germination  right 
from  the  bottom  of  the  flat,  when  we  stack 
it  outside  to  chill.  From  March  15th  to  April 
7th  we  sow  outside,  cover  thinly  with  earth, 
water  in,  add  one-quarter  inch  dry  or  half 
inch  wet  peat  and  cover  with  50  per  cent 
shade  lath  frames. 

Just  before  these  periods  we  manage  to 
flame  gun  the  weeds  into  subjection  and  have 
the  scale  and  seed  planting  over  by  the  time 
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we  need  to  attack  the  weed  problem  again, 
this  time  with  the  fingers — privatim  et  seriatim. 

i 

The  following,  concerning  the  growing  of 
auratum  lilies,  is  taken  from  a pamphlet  on 
“Auratums”  by  Alwyne  and  Ralph  Buckley. 
This  recently  published  pamphlet  should  be 
exceedingly  valuable  to  all  gardeners  but  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  not  been  successful 
in  growing  auratum  lilies.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Alwyne  Buckley,  Langley  Prairie, 
B.  C.,  one  dollar  per  copy: 

“Much  has  been  said  in  the  past  of  planting 
auratums  between  shrubs.  This  might  be  all 
right  where  the  space  is  sufficient  to  allow  dig- 
ging around  the  bulb  twice  a year  to  break  up 
encroaching  roots  or  where  the  shrubs  are  far 
apart,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  not 
to  plant  among  shrubs  at  all.  Sooner  or  later 
the  shrubs  will  starve  the  auratums  to  death. 
If  the  object  is  to  keep  the  auratum  roots 
protected  from  the  hot  sun  it  is  better  to  use 
a mulch  of  peat  and  leaf  mold  or  well  rotted 
manure.  . . . Regarding  the  depth  of  soil  re- 


quired, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  bulb  to 
be  planted  too  shallow.  The  roots  have  the 
power  to  pull  the  bulb  down  to  the  depth  it 
needs'  and  can  also  adjust  themselves  in  other 
directions.  As  an  extreme  example  of  this 
we  planted  a bulb  two  inches  deep  on  sand- 
stone hardpan  and  covered  it  with  \l/2  inches 
of  soil.  Both  root  systems  developed  a hori- 
zontal spread  of  two  feet  and  the  plant  flow- 
ered very  well  indeed.  It  was  planted  on  the 
bank  of  a stream  and  fast  drainage  was  as- 
sured.” 


SEEDS  and  FERTILIZERS 

Complete  line  of  High  Grade  Seeds, 
Spraying  and  Dusting  Materials, 
Farm  and  Garden  Tools, 
Poultry  and  Pet  Supplies 

J.  W.  DUNN  & CO. 

1912  Pike  Place  Public  Market 
MAin  3924  SEATTLE 
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Arriving  This  Fall  . . . 


FOUR  CARLOADS  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS  FROM  THE 
LEADING  NURSERIES  IN  EUROPE 

New  varieties  of  Azaleas  from  Holland 
” Lilacs  from  Normandy 
” Tree  Peonies  from  Orleans 
” Flowering  Shrubs  from  Belgium 
” Rhododendrons  from  England 
and  many  others. 

BONNELL  NURSERIES 

Phone  RAinier  3500  RENTON,  WASHINGTON 
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The  Arboretum  Bulletin 


The  schedule  listed  above  has  the  following 
exceptions: 

a.  That  members  of  Garden  Clubs,  affiliated 
with  the  Arboretum  and  having  membership 
of  not  less  than  $10.00,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
$2.00  or  Associate  membership. 

b.  That  members  of  Arboretum  Units  shall 
be  entitled  to  a $2.00  or  Associate  minimum 
membership. 

c.  This  schedule  applies  only  to  new  mem- 
berships. 


Historical  Background 

THE  building  of  an  arboretum  is  a long 
and  difficult  task.  Its  roots  may  go  back 
through  many  years. 

The  University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
is  no  exception.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  dream 
of  one  man  who,  through  an  exceptionally 
active  lifetime,  never  lost  sight  of  this  cher- 
ished objective,  and  whose  enthusiasm  in- 
spired others  to  carry  on  when  he  was  no 
longer  able.  This  man  was  Professor  Edmond 
Meany,  and,  although  dead  only  about  a 
decade,  is  already  a legend  at  the  University 
of  Washington  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

It  was  the  seed  he  planted  that  has  flowered 
into  the  present  Arboretum.  Because  of  his 
untiring  efforts  against  innumerable  odds,  we 
have  sought  and  are  now  bringing  to  our 
readers  an  authentic  record  of  some  of  his 
early  endeavors  in  an  article  by  Herbert  T. 
Condon. 

Dean  Condon  was  perhaps  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  Professor  Meany  than  any  other 
individual  at  the  University.  They  were  close 
friends  and  had  many  interests  in  common. 
He  is  therefore  highly  qualified  to  give  us  the 
pattern  of  these  early  efforts,  which  we  com- 
mend to  our  readers. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  what  could  not  be 
accomplished  during  periods  of  great  pros- 
perity came  into  its  own  during  our  greatest 
depression.  Yes,  the  realization  of  Meany ’s 
dream  was  to  come  during  one  of  the  nation’s 
darkest  hours,  a time  when  jobs,  work  of  any 
kind,  were  a crying  need  and  state  and  federal 
agencies  took  on  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing them  as  best  they  could. 

This  phase  of  our  development,  or  the  frui- 
tion of  the  dream,  is  told  by  Mr.  Loren  Grin- 
stead,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, who,  in  a purely  advisory,  unpaid 
capacity,  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  solving  many  of  the  problems  of 
that  day.  To  him  we  will  always  be  indebted 
for  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the 
attention  of  government  agencies  and  later 
government  money  was  channeled  into  this 
work. 
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Special  Notice 

To  keep  memberships  in  the  Arbore- 
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months  in  arrears  will  be  dropped  and 
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The  Arboretum  Foundation, 

516  Medical  Arts  Building 
Seattle  1,  Washington 

I hereby  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Arboretum  Foundation  and  remit- 
tance for  same  is  enclosed  to  cover 
dues  for  the  next  succeeding  12 
months. 

Name  

Address  

All  memberships  are  non-assessable. 

•Garden  Clubs — Affiliated  membership  $10.00 
minimum. 

Special  rate  privileges  to  members  of  Af- 
filiated Garden  Clubs  and  Arboretum  Units. 
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Rhododendron  Handbook 

WE  feel  sure  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  learning  something  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  date  in  dis- 
tributing The  Handbook  of  Rhododendrons, 
the  special  Foundation  publication  which  came 
off  the  press  in  late  June. 

The  initial  edition  was  quickly  taken  up  by 
subscribers,  and  a second  printing  was  ordered. 
The  Handbook  has  now  reached  bookshelves 
in  sixteen  states,  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  as  far  south  as  Texas.  Orders  have  been 
booked  from  British  Columbia,  England  and 
The  Netherlands.  While  amateur  rhododen- 
dron lovers,  as  was  expected,  outnumber  other 
subscribers,  copies  have  been  ordered  by  nu- 
merous scientific  organizations,  by  more  than 
sixty  of  the  country’s  leading  public,  univer- 
sity and  college  libraries  and  by  leading 
Pacific  Northwest  booksellers. 

Commendations  of  the  Handbook’s  content 
and  format  continue  to  be  received  by  the 
Foundation  office.  One  internationally  recog- 
nized horticultural  authority  has  written  from 
New  York,  “I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  all 
this  work  accomplished  ...  a real  contribution, 
well  done,  ably  edited  . . .”  Another  authority, 
“.  . . you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  obtain- 
ing contributions  from  intelligent  gardeners 
who  are  giving  first-hand  information,  and  that 
is  always  so  much  more  valuable  than  some 
of  the  efforts  coming  from  swivel  chair  horti- 
culturists . . . the  committee  should  be  highly 
complimented.” 


Garden  Books 

OF  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 

HARRY  HARTMAN 

BOOKSELLER,  INC. 

1313  FIFTH  AVENUE 
MAin  2213  SEATTLE  1 


An  Admirable 
Gift  for 
Garden  Lovers 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF 
RHODODENDRONS 

The  new,  practical  and  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  selection,  care  and  propa- 
gation of  these  extraordinarily  beauti- 
ful ornamental  plants.  Authoritative  in 
content;  pocket-size;  handsomely  bound 
in  green  cloth  with  full-color  rhodo- 
dendron cover;  $5  per  copy.  If  not  ob- 
tainable from  your  bookseller,  you  may 
order  direct  from 

The  Arboretum 
Foundation 

318  Medical  Arts  Bldg.  SEATTLE  1 


PRENTICE  Nursery  Decorating  Co. 

featuring  for  1947 


'A  We  specialize  in  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Magnolias 
and  Camellias.  Our  plants 
are  well  grown,  truly  named 
and  heavily  budded. 


"WARD’S  RUBY” 

a most  outstanding , recent 
AZALEA  introduction 


9252  EAST  MARGINAL  WAY  ® RAinier  0842 
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It  Is  Fun  To  Breed  Roses 

Faris  M.  Blair* 


THE  Standard  dictionary  defines  the  word 
“fun”  in  a way  that  implies  some  degree  of 
hilarity.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  is  the  case 
with  breeding  roses,  but  I can  conceive  of  a 
marked  degree  of  hilarity  that  would  develop 
if  the  most  wonderful  rose  in  the  world  should 
appear  as  a result  of  my  efforts. 

Roses  have  interested  me  since  early  child- 
hood and  this  has  led  me  to  read  much  of  the 
literature  that  is  available  on  that  subject. 
One  of  the  books  that  I have  found  well  worth 
reading  was  “The  Rose,”  written  by  H.  B. 
Ellwanger  and  published  in  1883.  In  it  is  a 
list  of  roses  with  their  descriptions  and,  when 
known,  their  pedigrees.  The  revised  edition, 
1923,  includes  1086  varieties.  One  chapter  in 
the  Appendix  consists  of  a reprint  of  an  article, 
“Old  and  New  Roses,”  that  was  published  in 
The  Century  Magazine,  July,  1883.  This  is  a 
very  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  subject. 
I would  like  to  quote  some  parts  of  this  ar- 
ticle, again  inviting  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  published  in  1883.  “This  leads  us 
to  a consideration  of  the  roses  of  the  future, 
what  they  may  be  and  what  they  should  be. 
Roses  of  the  past  have  been  the  product  of 
nature,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  man.  Roses 
of  the  present  also  chiefly  come  from  sowing 
the  seeds  of  varieties  which  have  not  been 
crossed,  except  as  the  crossing  has  been  a 
matter  of  chance  by  natural  agencies.  In  some 
instances  efforts  at  artificial  hybridization  have 
been  recorded  that  have  given  successful  re- 
sults. Roses  of  the  future  may  and  should 
come  principally  as  the  result  of  artificial 
fecundation  and  hybridization.  . . . Vibert, 
Hardy  and  some  of  the  French  rosarians  are 
also  known  to  have  produced  a great  many 


*One  of  Seattle’s  leading  physicians,  who  takes 
the  same  meticulous  care  of  his  hobby  as  he  does 
of  his  patients,  who  is  considered  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  on  rose  culture  and  rose 
breeding  and  a past  president  of  the  Seattle  Rose 
Society,  Dr.  Paris  B.  Blair  herewith  shares  with 
Bulletin  readers  some  of  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences with  the  breeding  of  roses.  Dr.  Blair  has 
been  breeding  roses  in  Seattle  for  two  decades  and 
we  are  certain  our  readers  will  enjoy  and  be 
inspired  by  his  valuable  article,  full  of  fascinating 
scientific  facts  and  spiced  with  charming  wit  and 
humor. 
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of  our  most  beautiful  roses  by  manual  fertil- 
ization ; but  as  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
varieties  used  for  the  purpose,  the  result  of 
their  work  is  of  no  use  to  the  hybridizer  of 
this  day  further  than  to  afford  proof  that 
definite  results  can  better  be  obtained  from 
artificial  than  from  natural  crosses  ...  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  name  fifty  kinds 
and  give  the  parentage  on  both  sides.” 

This  article,  from  The  Century  Magazine, 
discusses  some  theories  and  the  mechanical 
process  of  transferring  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another.  “Here  is  a vast  field  still  largely 
unexplored  in  which  to  study  and  experiment. 
This  is  not  a matter  to  be  confined  to  scientists. 
All  who  truly  love  roses  , . . all  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities may  engage  in  this  fascinating  pursuit 
with  probabilities  of  success.”  In  looking  back- 
ward toward  the  year  1883  and  observing  how 
much  of  this  prediction  has  come  true  since 
then,  I can  only  wonder  at  the  keen  insight 
and  the  prophetic  gifts  the  writer  of  that 
article  must  have  had. 

I have  had  no  time  to  devote  to  a chrono- 
logical study  of  the  literature  of  the  rose  with 
a view  to  tracing  the  development  of  theories 
and  practice  in  the  production  of  new  roses 
by  rule  of  thumb  or  by  scientific  methods.  This 
might  be  interesting  if  it  has  not  yet  been  done. 

From  year  to  year,  both  in  the  Rose  Annual, 
a publication  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of 
England,  and  in  The  American  Rose  Annual, 
published  by  the  American  Rose  Society,  ar- 
ticles on  the  scientific  phases  of  rose  breeding 
have  been  published.  Many  very  fine  scientific 
papers  on  the  genetics  of  the  rose  can  be  found 
in  them.  Much  of  this  is  far  too  complicated 
for  one  to  understand  unless  he  can  and  will 
settle  down  to  careful  study.  The  key  to 
methodical  hybridization  is  tied  up  very 
closely  with  the  chromosome  and  its  genes,  the 
segmentation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  male  and 
female  sex  cells,  the  division  and  rearrange- 
ment of  chromosomes,  reduction  divisions  and 
other  phases  that  are  hard  for  one  to  grasp 


clearly  unless  adapted  to  that  kind  of  scien-  !?T  have  chosen  one  step  which  has  been 


tific  work.  This  information  can  be  found 
in  those  books  where  it  is  so  written  that  itj 
applies  especially  to  roses.  I 

To  know  these  scientific  facts  alone  cannot} 
be  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  be  a successful 
producer  of  new  roses  nor  can  the  lack  of,  or 
disregard  of  them,  prevent  one  from  being 
successful  in  producing  roses  of  outstanding 
value.  There  must  be  an  ability  to  understand 
the  rose,  its  good  qualities  and  its  bad  ones. 
He  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  live  with 
them,  eat  with  them,  talk  of  them  and  then 
dream  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
these  latter  points  have  applied  to  famous 
French  families  of  rose  hybridizers,  as  well 
as  some  others,  where  the  art  of  producing 
fine  new  roses  has  been  carried  down  through 
the  family  for  a number  of  generations. 

Another  factor  that  might  be  important  to 
those  rose  producing  families  is  that  the  stock 
of  breeding  plants  must  have  developed  as 
the  family  tree  developed.  This  would  have 
given  a foundation  upon  which  to  develop  new 
and  better  roses.  We  often  see  a pedigree 
where  one  of  the  plants  is  an  unnamed  seed- 
ling. This,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  unnamed  seedling  had  one  or  more  qual- 
ities considered  very  desirable,  yet  the  sum  of 
its  qualities  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
name.  Much  of  the  success  that  has  come  to 
those  men  and  some  women  in  past  years  has 
been  the  result  of  having  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  roses  with  which  they  have  worked. 
They  were  able  to  appreciate  the  bad  qualities 
as  well  as  the  good  and  to  envisage  an  ideal 
toward  which  they  were  willing  to  work.  Then, 
through  a continuity  of  purpose  and  tenacity 
in  carrying  it  out,  some  important  step  toward 
the  attainment  of  their  objective  would  be 
achieved. 

Succeeding  steps  in  the  production  of  a 
new  rose  are  apt  to  be  measured  in  periods  of 
a year  or  more,  most  likely,  several  years 
each.  There  are  not  a great  many  such  periods 
in  the  . lifetime  of  any  of  us.  However,  by 
looking  into  the  past  it  may  be  possible  to 
choose  one  of  those  steps  achieved  by  another. 
Every  journey  begins  with  one  step,  therefore 


reached  by  another  as  a suitable  place  to 
begin. 

“Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  A Chinese 
consul  said  in  a speech  on  that  subject;  “Be- 
fore I discuss  the  subject  ‘where  do  we  go  from 
here?’  let  us  consider  where  we  are  now.” 

To  admit  that  I breed  roses  would  imply 
that  I am  engaged  in  producing  new  roses  by 
cross  fertilization.  Up  to  this  time  I have  not 
accomplished  anything  that  would  be  apt  to 
interest  anyone  else. 

My  interest  has  been  centered  on  raising 
uncrossed  seedlings  of  one  good  variety  and 
in  turn  raising  uncrossed  seedlings  from  each 
succeeding  generation.  By  using  a rose  having 
a known  parentage  I have  hoped  to  segregate 
some  of  the  characteristics  that  were  found  in 
its  family  tree.  By  carrying  this  out  for  as 
many  generations  as  possible  a variety  of 
hereditary  characteristics  should  appear  in 
the  seedlings.  It  should  be  possible  to  recom- 
bine desirable  characteristics  and  produce  a 
rose  that  might  be  worth  while. 

It  is  in  part  a matter  of  chance  that  I have 
chosen  Paul’s  Lemon  Pillar  as  my  original 
parent  plant.  This  is  because  I have  had  a 
good  strong  plant  of  this  variety  for  a number 
of  years  and  it  forms  many  rose  apples  that 
produce  seeds  which  will  germinate  under  con- 
ditions at  my  disposal. 

Paul’s  Lemon  Pillar  is  robust  and  hardy  in 
this  climate.  Some  of  the  canes  may  reach  a 
length  close  to  twenty  feet.  The  foliage  is 
good  and  resists  disease  quite  well.  The  blooms 
are  large  and  in  clusters  of  three  to  ten.  The 
first  impression  of  the  color  is  that  it  is  white 
but  a closer  look  will  reveal  that  there  is 
enough  yellow  in  it  to  justify  the  name.  The 
form  is  almost  ideal  but  would  be  improved 
by  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  bud.  There 
are  forty  or  more  petals  arranged  in  a circular 
outline  which  is  retained  well  as  the  flower 
expands.  It  stands  high  as  an  exhiibtion  rose 
and  when  carefully  grown  has  won  its  share  of 
top  honors  in  Seattle  shows.  There  is  but  one 
period  of  bloom  which  extends  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  until  the  middle  of  June.  I have 
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never  seen  a bloom  after  this  first  blooming 
period  has  passed. 

In  studying  pedigrees  I found  that  Paul's 
Lemon  Pillar  was  from  seed  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  fertilized  by  pollen  of  Marechal 
Niel. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  classed  as  a hybrid 
perpetual.  It  is  an  outstanding  hardy  bush 
rose.  It  appears  to  be  pure  white  though  the 
outer  petals  often  show  some  pink.  It  is 
devoid  of  perfume  though  its  parents  have  a 
definite  perfume.  The  seed  parent  was  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon  which  was  described  as  “a 
hybrid  perpetual,  four  inches  across,  double, 
cupped,  very  fragrant,  pure  white,  tinted  sat- 
iny rose.”  The  pollen  parent  was  Mme.  Caro- 
line Testout  described  as  a “hybrid  tea,  bud 
pointed;  flowers  large,  double,  open,  fragrant, 
bright  satiny  rose,  darker  center,  edges  bor- 
dered soft  carmine  pink.  Foliage  rich  green, 
soft.”  In  this  combination  we  have  both  white 
and  pink  which  may  be  expected  to  appear  in 
the  offspring. 

Marechal  Niel,  a Noisette,  was  introduced 
in  1864  by  Pradel.  Ellwanger,  in  his  book, 
“The  Rose,”  says  “Marechal  Niel,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  Isabella  Gray, 
according  to  general  opinion,  is  at  once  the 
best  Noisette,  the  finest  yellow,  and  the  most 
beautiful  variety  of  any  class  that  has  ever 
been  sent  out.”  Of  course  that  was  said  eighty- 
two  years  ago.  In  his  catalog  of  varieties  he 
describes  it  as  follows.  “Supposed  to  be  a seed- 
ling of  Isabella  Gray.  Deep  yellow,  very  large, 
very  full,  globular  form,  delightfully  fragrant, 
the  finest  of  all  yellow  roses;  it  is  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  requires  very  careful  treat- 
ment to  produce  satisfactory  results.  It  is  only 
adapted  to  culture  under  glass.”  He  also  states 
that  Isabella  Gray  was  a seedling  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  (Chromatella,  one  of  the  Noisettes).  It  is 
a rampant  climber  when  raised  under  glass. 
From  Marechal  Niel  we  can  hope  to  get  yel- 
lows. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  has  been  widely  raised 
and  is  hardy.  Marechal  Niel  was  a grand  old 
yellow  climbing  greenhouse  rose  though  it  is 
grown  outdoors  where  the  climate  is  mild 
enough.  When  I was  a boy,  sometime  before 


1900,  I saw  this  rose  growing  in  all  its  splen- 
dor in  a greenhouse  at  Newtown,  Ohio.  It  was 
trained  up  under  the  roof  of  the  house  and 
was  a wonderful  sight,  at  least  to  me.  At  that 
time  it  was  the  favorite  wedding  rose.  As  far 
as  I know  it  had  but  one  period  of  bloom, 
but  at  that  time  there  was  a profusion  of  it. 
The  perfume  is  a marked  tea  fragrance  and 
the  color  such  a rich  and  beautiful  yellow  that 
it  must  have  enhanced  the  cause  of  a suitor 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  present 
such  a gem  to  his  sweetheart. 

I have  tried  to  raise  Marechal  Niel  in  Se- 
attle but  have  found  that,  although  the  plants 
have  lived  through  the  winter  outdoors,  the 
flower  buds  have  formed  so  early  in  the  spring 
that  they  have  had  little  chance  to  develop 
normally.  I tried  to  get  bloom  this  year  on  a 
plant  in  a very  small  greenhouse  and  had  good 
prospects.  However,  I found  one  morning  that 
my  heating  cable  had  set  fire  to  a part  of  a 
bench  and  my  buds  were  ruined  by  heat  and 
smoke. 

If  these  things  are  true  about  Marechal 
Niel,  why  waste  time  on  it?  The  beauty  of  the 
flower  and  the  fragrance  are  such  that  I have 
a real  desire  to  bring  out  its  good  qualities  in 
a better  rose.  It  seems  from  the  known  history 
of  this  rose  that  the  yellow  color  has  orig- 
inated from  some  source  other  than  Persian 
Yellow  which  is  found  in  the  family  tree  of  so 
many  of  our  modern  roses  and  has  been 
blamed  for  some  of  the  black-spot  that  ap- 
pears in  its  progeny. 

I assume  that  the  characters  found  in  the 
ancestors  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Marechal 
Niel  can  be  expected  to  appear  in  some  of  the 
offspring  of  this  cross  during  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

The  breeding  of  roses  is  a gamble  even  with 
the  cards  marked.  Results  are  not  dependable 
or  predictable  as  was  found  to  be  true  with 
peas  which  Mendel  used  when  developing  his 
Mendelian  law.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
Mendel’s  law  was  worked  out  in  1864  and  not 
known  until  1900.  Mendel  was  born  in  1822 
and  died  in  1884.  In  his  experiments,  black 
peas  were  crossed  with  white  ones.  The  per- 
centage of  blacks,  whites  and  mixtures  that 
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developed  in  the  first  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions was  observed.  Characters  other  than 
color  were  also  observed  and  tabulated.  He 
started  his  experiments  by  using  pure  strains 
of  blacks  and  whites  which,  if  never  crossed, 
would  supposedly  continue  to  produce  pure 
blacks  and  pure  whites. 

Study  of  the  genetics  of  wild  roses  by  work- 
ers highly  qualified  to  do  fine  work  has  re- 
sulted in  the  conclusion  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  pure  strains  of  wild  roses.  This  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  some  time, 
a cross  has  occurred  and  the  resulting  varia- 
tion has  wandered  down  through  time  in  such 
a way  that  expert  analysis  can  detect  the 
variation,  though  slight. 

All  cultivated  roses  had  their  earliest  be- 
ginnings as  wild  varieties.  The  heredity  of 
some  of  our  cultivated  roses  can  be  traced 
back,  at  least  in  part,  until  the  origin  of  the 
earliest  varieties  is  lost  in  antiquity.  From 
time  to  time  new  crosses  and  mutations  have 
occurred  in  such  a way  that  the  mixture  of 
hereditary  characteristics  has  become  more 
and  more  complex.  Even  when  definite  crosses 
were  attempted  each  parent,  of  necessity,  had 
a very  much  scrambled  heredity  so  that  chance 
was  a dominating  factor.  They  can  not  be 
expected  to  breed  true  from  seed. 

If  one  could  save  seed  from  a variety  that 
has  been  protected  from  cross  fertilization 
and  could  have  a considerable  amount  of  it, 
then  it  should  be  possible  to  produce  plants 
showing  a wide  variation  in  one  or  more  char- 
acters. Each  plant  or  group  of  plants  might 
represent  some  one  of  the  members  of  its  an- 
cestral tree  in  one  or  more  important  charac- 
ters. This  could  be  compared  somewhat  with 
the  dealing  of  a deck  of  cards  into  a number 
of  hands.  If  you  were  in  such  a game  you 
might  pick  up  a good  hand  or  a poor  one.  This 
element  is  made  use  of  by  some  of  our  well 
known  rose  hybridizers.  In  papers  written  by 
some  of  them  it  has  been  emphasized  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  expect  to  obtain  their 
hoped-for  result  in  the  plants  produced  from 
the  seeds  directly  resulting  from  the  cross 
(the  F,^  generation)  but  that  they  do  antici- 
pate much  from  the  uncrossed  seeds  of  this 


generation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  presents 
a fertile  field  for  investigation  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  raising  new  varieties  from  seed. 

If  desirable  qualities  could  be  segregated  by 
raising  succeeding  generations  of  uncrossed 
seedlings  it  would  seem  that  they  could  be 
recombined  by  crossing  those  which  have  qual- 
ities that  give  promise  of  producing  something 
good. 

I assume  that  many  of  the  characters  found 
in  the  family  trees  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and 
Marechal  Niel,  which  were  the  parents  of 
Paul’s  Lemon  Pillar,  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear if  succeeding  generations  of  selfed  or 
uncrossed  seedlings,  or  re-combinations  of 
chosen  seedlings,  are  raised. 

The  following  terms  are  used  to  designate 
generations  of  seedlings: 

Fx  This  is  the  generation  produced  by  the 
original  cross.  If  a number  of  seeds  were  pro- 
duced by  this  cross,  you  could  not  expect  to 
raise  two  seedlings  having  identical  character- 
istics. 

F2  Plants  raised  from  any  one  of  the  selfed 
seedlings  of  Fv 

F3  Plants  raised  from  any  one  of  the  selfed 
seedlings  of  F2. 

I have  been  the  victim  of  circumstances.  I 
was  born  with  a desire  to  grow  things.  About 
the  time  that  I was  in  high  school,  which  was 
about  1900,  I saw  an  advertisement  of  roses 
that  bloom  in  90  days  from  seed.  I ordered  the 
seeds  and  planted  them.  I got  lots  of  roses  but 
none  that  bloomed  in  90  days.  I wrote  the 
seedsman  the  next  year  and  received  a new 
supply  of  seeds  with  a statement  regretting 
that  the  wrong  seed  had  been  sent  the  first 
time.  The  new  seeds  came  close  to  justifying 
the  claims  of  the  seedsman  and  I was  able 
to  carry  on  one  of  the  plants  for  several  years 
with  a blooming  period  each  year.  The  plants 
from  the  first  seed  were  planted  in  the  ground 
and  have  continued  to  live  in  Cincinnati  where 
the  thermometer  goes  well  below  zero  for  a 
period  nearly  every  year.  A part  of  one  of 
those  plants  was  sent  to  me  several  years  ago 
and  is  now  growing  in  my  yard  in  Seattle.  It 
is  a multi  flora  and  probably  of  no  interest 
except  that  it  will  survive  severe  winters. 
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After  coming  to  Washington  I again  became 
interested  in  raising  roses  from  seed,  but  in  a 
very  casual  way.  My  first  success  in  germinat- 
ing seeds  from  cultivated  varieties  came  at 
Concrete,  Washington.  I moved  into  an  old 
place  in  the  spring  of  1919  and  found  neg- 
lected plants  of  roses  that  proved  to  be  good 
varieties.  I saved  the  hips  from  these  when 
pruning  and  put  them  in  a dish  to  get  soaked 
with  water,  for  they  were  very  dry.  I put  the 
dish  under  a leaky  faucet  at  the  side  of  the 
house  and  there  it  remained  all  summer  with 
the  very  cold  water  from  the  snow  of  the 
nearby  mountain  constantly  dripping  on  it.  I 
evidently  had  my  thoughts  on  other  things 
for  it  was  in  November  that  I found  seedlings 
growing  in  the  dish.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  preparing  to  make  another  change  in  my 
location  those  seedlings  were  lost.  In  the  light 
of  later  scientific  studies  by  those  qualified 
to  investigate  such  things  it  would  appear  that 
the  cold  condition  resulting  from  the  very  cold 
water  can  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  “cold 
period”  or  “after-ripening”  period  necessary 
before  some  rose  seeds  will  germinate.  My 
next  experience  was  with  seeds  of  Mme.  But- 
terfly which  produced  a small  edition  of  Mme. 
Butterfly.  This  was  eventually  lost  because 
of  constant  conflicting  contingencies.  Those 
experiences  prompted  me  to  try  again. 

We  have  now  reached  the  step  where  Paul’s 
Lemon  Pillar  comes  into  the  picture.  A plant 
of  that  variety  in  my  yard  produced  such 
large,  tempting,  rose  hips,  that  I planted  a 
number  of  seeds  from  them.  I found  that  there 
was  enough  germination  to  justify  the  effort. 
Those  seeds  were  planted  in  flat  early  in 
January,  1935.  The  flat  was  placed  out  in  the 
open  where  it  was  subject  to  rain  and  freezing. 
I was  surprised  to  see  cotyledons  pushing  up 
during  the  first  week  of  March.  Many  were 
lost,  but  six  survived.  One  of  those  was  a bush 
rose,  very  white,  with  pleasing  form,  good 
foliage  and  a noticeable  perfume.  This  one 
bloomed  when  very  young  and  several  times 
during  the  first  summer.  Buds  were  taken  and 
put  on  a multiflora  plant  growing  in  a pot.  It 
was  brought  into  my  dining  room  when  winter 
came.  The  buds  began  to  grow  and  produced 
sixteen  very  pretty  flowers  before  summer 
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came  again.  The  other  five  plants  were  put  in 
the  ground  and  eventually  turned  out  to  be 
climbers.  Four  of  these  bloomed  when  five 
years  old  and  one  has  never  bloomed  although 
eleven  years  old.  A fifth  one  is  a rougher 
looking  plant,  more  prickly,  leaflets  smaller, 
more  pointed,  thinner  and  of  lighter  color. 
The  flower  of  this  climber  has  about  seventeen 
petals  that  show  a trace  of  pink,  the  ripe  hips 
are  yellow  and  pear  shaped,  while  those  of  the 
other  plants  are  orange  and  shaped  much  like 
an  apple.  This  one  has  been  the  source  of  the 
pinks  and  the  red  in  succeeding  generations. 
One  of  the  others  has  been  the  source  of  the 
yellows. 

Knowing  the  pedigree  of  Paul’s  Lemon 
Pillar,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  segregate  some  of  the  colors  and  character- 
istics of  its  ancestors  by  raising  successive 
generations  without  intentional  hybridizing.  I 
have  been  doing  this  for  several  years.  A fair 
proportion  of  seedlings  are  destined  to  be  bush 
varieties  and  bloom  within  two  or  three 
months  after  germination.  Those  which  do  not 
bloom  early  evidently  are  destined  to  be 
climbers  and,  in  that  case,  patience  is  a vir- 
tue, for  it  takes  several  years  for  them  to 
bloom.  Most  of  the  seedlings  are  single  or  al- 
most so,  but  some  have  many  petals.  One,  I 
gave  a temporary  name  of  “Six  Dozen”  be- 
cause it  had  seventy-two  petals.  This  one  now 
produces  flowers  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
petals.  Two  white  now  in  bloom  have  fifty 
and  fifty-six  petals  respectively  and  bid  fair 
to  be  of  some  value  as  they  also  have  good 
form  in  the  unopened  bud.  There  have  been 
a number  of  whites,  several  shades  of  yellow, 
some  delicate  pink,  and  one  very  red,  with 
thirty-eight  petals.  The  yellow  must  come 
from  Marechal  Niel.  The  pink  and  red  must 
be  carried  by  the  genes  coming  from  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout,  a pink,  which  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  rose  is  almost  pure  white 
the  pink  of  its  parent  has  appeared  in  a 
seedling. 

Part  of  the  seedlings  have  a typical  rose 
perfume  and  several  have  seemed  to  have  a 
pleasant  spicy  or  nutmeg  odor.  The  foliage 


and  habit  of  growth  varies  to  a marked  de- 
gree. One  plant  in  particular  has  rather  large 
leaves  of  a very  good,  deep  green  that  resists 
disease  very  well.  The  texture  of  the  petals  of 
this  flower  is  definitely  good  while  that  of  some 
of  the  other  seedlings  is  thin  and  without  sub- 
stance and  the  foliage  is  also  thin  and  poor. 

My  efforts  to  make  definite  crosses  have 
been  disappointing  for,  although  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  seed  I have  lost  most  of 
the  seedlings  by  damping-off  or  other  disaster. 

My  purpose,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
been  to  segregate  as  many  characteristics  as 
possible  and  then  try  to  re-combine  them.  I am 
well  aware  of  Mendel’s  theory  and  because  of 
it  believe  that  it  could  be  possible  to  succeed 
in  this  project.  Some  of  the  seedlings  produce 
selfed  seeds  very  wrell  and  some  do  not  set 
seed  at  all  by  natural  processes.  Some  seeds 
germinate  well  and  some  not  at  all.  This  be- 
havior might  be  explained  by  a study  of  the 
chromosomes  and  genes  by  an  expert  gene- 
ticist. 

I sometimes  think  that  chromosomes  and 
their  genes  could  be  compared  to  a large  group 
of  ballet  dancers,  in  groups  wearing  distinctive 
colored  costumes,  performing  their  intricate 
marches  and  dances,  forming  one  figure  after 
another  and  finally  coming  to  rest.  The  com- 
binations of  colors  and  costumes  that  could  be 
produced  in  such  dances  is  much  like  the  re- 
arrangement of  the  genes  and  chromosomes 
in  the  pollen,  the  ovum,  and  the  fused  nuclei. 

If  you  have  any  inclination  to  hybridize 
roses  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  start  in  by 
planting  seeds  of  chosen  varieties,  then  try  to 
germinate  them  and  raise  the  seedlings.  You 
may  then  learn  that  much  effort  in  hybridiz- 
ing is  wasted  when  the  seedlings  fail  to  live. 
Thus  you  might  be  able  to  succeed  when  you 
can  appreciate  that  there  is  more  to  the  breed- 
ing of  new  roses  than  placing  the  chosen  pollen 
on  the  emasculated  flower.  Our  winter  climate 
is  particularly  suited  to  the  after-ripening  of 
rose  seeds.  Experimenters  have  determined  that 
seeds  of  many  roses  germinate  best  when  kept 
at  a temperature  of  41  °F.  for  a definite  period 
which  may  be  several  months.  Much  of  our 
winter  weather  is  just  right  for  this.  When  a 


good  greenhouse  is  available  the  seeds  some- 
times can  be  germinated  more  promptly. 

Having  obtained  a seedling  that  promises 
to  be  good  it  is  necessary  in  most  cases  to 
safeguard  it  by  taking  a dormant  eye  and 
budding  it  on  a suitable  stock  plant  where  it 
is  more  certain  to  survive  and  grow  into  a 
plant  that  is  strong  enough  to  produce  larger 
flowers  and  provide  a larger  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  use  in  further  propagation.  This  is 
also  necessary  because  so  many  seedlings  fail 
to  survive  the  dark  days  of  winter  unless 
budded  in  this  way.  The  budding  can  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  has  dropped  but 
the  material  is  very  small  and  delicate.  A 
binocular  loupe  is  very  useful  for  this  budding 
but  you  must  remember  that  your  movements 
are  also  magnified  and  must  be  made  slowly. 
Another  way  of  quickly  growing  a plant  is  by 
inarching  but  I have  had  no  success  with  it. 
I like  to  have  the  multiflora  growing  in  a pot. 
I like  to  wrap  the  pot  and  exposed  soil  in  a 
clean  cloth,  then  turn  it  on  its  side  over  a 
clean  piece  of  white  paper,  then  if  the  tiny 
bud  accidentally  drops  it  will  most  likely  light 
on  the  paper  where  it  can  be  quickly  found 
and  will  not  be  soiled  to  a damaging  degree. 

I have  enjoyed  doing  these  things  though  it 
has  consumed  too  much  time.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  an  additional  incentive  to  live  an- 
other year  and  see  what  the  results  may  be. 
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The  Genus  Pernettya 

Else  M.  Frye* 


MEMBERS  of  the  genus  pernettya  will 
serve  a number  of  uses  in  the  garden, 
the  taller  as  an  integral  part  of  the  shrubbery 
border  or  maybe  the  foreground  of  it,  while 
the  lower  ones  are  excellent  plants  in  the  rock 
garden.  The  group  is  named  after  Antoine 
Joseph  Pernetty,  who  accompanied  Louis  An- 
toine de  Bougainvillea  in  1763-64  on  a voyage 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  who  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  this  journey.  Altogether  there  are 
close  to  twenty-five  species;  their  natural 
range  is  from  Central  America  to  the  southern- 
most portion  of  South  America.  They  appear 
also  in  Porto  Rico,  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. 

For  a general  description,  the  small  leathery 
leaves  are  alternates  and  in  many  species  finely 
serrate  and  often  spiny-pointed.  The  flowers 
are  usually  solitary  and  arise  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  and  are  carried  on  short  pedicels. 
They  are  urceolate  in  form  with  five  short 
lobes.  The  calyx  also  is  five-lobed  and  remains 
dry,  having  little  or  no  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  fruit  as  happens  in  the  closely  allied 
genus,  gaultheria.  They  all  spread  by  under- 
ground stems.  In  some  this  is  an  advantage; 
especially  where  coverage  is  desired;  in  others 
it  is  the  mark  of  the  ramper  which  must  be 
watched  and  restrained. 

The  pernettya  that  first  appeared  in  Seattle 
gardens  is  P.  mucronata.  I first  saw  it  at  least 
twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  likely^  it  has  been 
here  years  longer.  It  grows  to  two  feet  and 
in  favorable  locations  much  more  and  will  soon 
form  a dense  thicket.  The  fruit  varies  in  size 
and  color  from  white  to  pink  to  rose-red  to 
violet  and  to  red  and  black-red.  The  flowers 
of  Pernettya  mucronata  are  unisexual  and  to 
secure  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  the  chief 
beauty,  a staminate  plant  should  be  in  every 
group  of  pistillate  plants.  Many  color  forms 
were  developed  by  an  Irishman  by  the  name 

•Always  ready  to  come  forward  with  timely 
articles  on  plants,  Else  M.  Frye  can  be  depended 
upon  to  furnish  authoritative  information  in  a 
most  interesting  manner. 
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of  T.  Uavis.  This  work  was  done  in  the  years 
between  1860  and  1882. 

Pernettya  mucronata  var.  Bell’s  Seedling  is 
a very  handsome  variety.  More  dwarf  and 
less  a tangle  than  the  species,  the  fruits  are 
very  large  and  a good  Christmas-red.  This 
plant  does  not  require  a pollenizer. 

Some  botanists  give  Pernettya  rupicola  spe- 
cific rank;  others  classify  it  as  a variety  of 
P.  mucronata.  In  my  garden  it  is  a more 
sprawly  plant,  the  branches  stouter  and  glow- 
ing with  crimson.  The  fruit  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  creamy  and  crimson.  So  far  my  fruit 
has  been  only  crimson— to  my  great  disap- 
pointment. This  plant  requires  a pollenizer. 
Both  Pernettya  mucronata  and  P.  rupicola 
will  stand  planting  in  the  open  with  full  ex- 
posure to  sun. 

Pernettya  tasmanica  is  a plant  of  about  an 
inch  in  height  with  small  and  narrow  leaves, 
definitely  carpet-forming,  if  pleased.  On  occa- 
sion I have  achieved  this;  on  others  I have 
failed;  exactly  why  I do  not  know.  It  likes  a 
cool  and  peaty  soil  which  must  be  packed  so 
that  it  does  not  suddenly  become  dry.  In 
fruit  it  is  a spectacle,  the  whole  plant  bespat- 
tered with  “largish,”  angled,  strawberry-red 
fruits.  Botanists  and  gardeners  may  argue  as 
to  whether  this  plant  from  Tasmania  and 
Pernettya  nana  from  New  Zealand  are  iden- 
tical. For  all  practical  purposes  they  are  alike 
— in  appearance  and  requirements. 

Pernettya  macrostigma , sometimes  classified 
as  Gaultheria  perplexa , is  a difficult  little 
thing.  It  is  a tangled  mass  of  short  wiry 
branches,  scarcely  reaching  ten  inches  and 
beset  with  sparse  leaves,  small  and  narrow. 
It  has  been  described  as  “one  of  the  joys  of 
all  flowering  shrubs  with  its  mass  of  corrugated 
rose-red  fruits.”  Leaves  and  branches  are 
quickly  burned  beyond  repair  by  the  sun.  To 
keep  it  at  all,  it  must  be  given  dense  shade. 

Pernettya  sp.  Comber  is  another  little 
charmer.  It  was  collected  in  the  high  Andes 
by  H.  F.  Comber  and  has  not  been  long  in 


cultivation.  It  grows  to  about  six  inches;  the 
leaves  are  small,  leathery  and  shiny  with 
entire  margins.  The  berries  are  large  and 
waxy  and  vary  from  white  to  red. 

The  British  have  grown  pernettyas  much 
longer  than  we  have  and  are  familiar  with 
many  more  species.  Among  those  they  have 
found  of  garden  value  are  the  following: 

Pernettya  furiens,  with  purple  fruit,  from 
Chile;  Pernettya  leucocarpa,  with  pink  or 
white  fruit,  from  Argentina;  Pernettya  pros- 
trata Pentlandii,  with  blue-purple  fruit,  from 
Venezuela  and  Patagonia;  Pernettya  rigida, 
from  Juan  Fernandez  Islands. 

Pernettya  may  be  propagated  by  seed;  divi- 
sion or  pulling  away  a rooted  underground 
stem  and  by  cuttings. 

I should  like  to  see  a great  planting  of  per- 
nettya with  paler-hued  berries  or  one  made 
up  of  the  crimson  and  purple  berried  forms. 
To  break  any  feeling  of  monotony  Ternstro- 
crnia  japonica  might  be  inserted,  or  Raphio- 
lepis  ovata,  or  heathers  and  azaleas. 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 

This  department  is  published  for  correspondence  and  pertinent  comments  by  experi- 
enced growers  on  interesting  plants  and  their  culture.  We  solicit  your  questions  but  space 
limitation  necessitates  the  publishing  of  only  such  answers  as  we  deem  of  general  interest. 


There  are  three  shrubs  belonging  to  the  eri- 
caceous  group  of  such  outstanding  beauty  and 
merit  that  they  are  worth  the  searching  of  nurs- 
ery catalogs  if  one  does  not  now  possess  them. 
Two  are  of  the  genus  Pieris,  the  other  is  Oxy- 
drendron  (called  also,  Oxydrendrum) . All  are 
good  planted  in  the  company  of  other  shrubs 
requiring  acid,  peaty  soil,  and  partial  shade. 
All  are  sufficiently  handsome  for  use  as  accent 
plants. 

Pieris  forresti  is  very  beautiful  in  early  spring 
when  the  new  foliage  is  appearing.  Its  leaves 
are  then  a lovely  clear  crimson,  with  no  hint 
of  bronze,  and  blend  well  with  all  spring  bloom. 
The  color  ultimately  changes  to  creamy  pink, 
then  to  cream,  and  finally  to  a glossy  medium 
green.  It  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas  in  China, 
and  was  first  introduced  in  1910,  but  is  still  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  as  it  is  said  to  be  very  hard  to 
propagate.  Like  P.  japonica,  a related  species,  it 
resents  too  sunny  an  exposure;  a situation  facing 
east  seems  to  suit  it  well.  Once  planted  it  has 
an  amiable  disposition  and  seems  hardy  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

P.  jormosa  is  another  member  of  this  family 
to  reach  us  from  Asia.  It  comes  from  Formosa, 
as  its  name  indicates,  and  is  hardy  in  the  Seattle 
area.  It  will  ultimately  reach  15  feet  in  height, 
but  is  of  slow  growth,  especially  for  the  first 
half  dozen  years.  It  has  handsome  leathery 
foliage,  and  flowers  in  late  May,  bearing  its  long 
racemes  of  creamy  bloom  well  out  from  the 
foliage.  Both  of  these  Pieris  are  evergreen. 

Oxydrendron,  also  known  as  andromeda  ar- 
borea,  sorrel  tree,  and  sourwood,  is  native  to  the 
eastern  United  States.  It  is  really  a small 
deciduous  tree,  and  is  beautiful,  especially  from 
August  on  through  autumn.  It  has  sprays  of 
creamy  white  flowers  during  late  August  and 
September,  and  the  foliage,  which  is  bronzy 
green  in  summer,  turns  to  brilliant  red,  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  retaining  their  pale 
green  hue.  Some  beautifully  grown  specimens 
may  be  seen  in  the  Arboretum  of  the  University 
of  Washington.  This  plant  is  readily  obtainable 
at  local  nurseries. 

S.  B.  B. 

i i i 

Fuchsia  magellanica  var.  Riccartonii  is  prob- 
ably from  the  Falkland  Islands  but  it  may  first 
have  been  raised  at  Riccaton  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland — hence  its  name.  It  produces  a fine 
effect  in  the  garden  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  It  will  grow  high  if  left  alone,  but 
when  the  branches  are  cut  back  in  the  spring 
more  flowers  are  produced  and  the  fountain  of 
bright  red,  pendulous  bloom  is  prodigious  at  a 
season  when  few  shrubs  give  such  an  abundance 
of  color. 

It  grows  easily  from  cuttings  taken  in  summer. 

i i i 

Buddleia  alternifolia  is  a pleasing  variation 
from  the  buddleias  generally  grown  in  our  gar- 
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dens.  It  was  brought  originally  from  China  in 
1914  by  Reginald  Farrar.  The  fragrant  blossoms 
are  in  tight  little  bunches  at  the  base  of  silver 
green  leaves  all  along  the  willowy  stems.  The 
shrub  seldom  grows,  higher  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  tall  and  when  fully  grown  makes  a most 
graceful  and  pleasing  addition  to  any  garden, 
large  or  small. 

i i i 

An  easy  way  for  the  amateur  gardener  t.o 
propagate  a choice  shrub — and  not  despised  by 
the  professional  plantsman — is  to  layer  it.  Bend 
the  branch  gently  to  the  ground  and  pin  it  down 
with  a forked  stick  or  weight  it  down  with  a 
rock  or  cement  block.  If  wished  this  unsightly 
business  can  be  covered  up  with  soil  or  a mix- 
ture of  soil  and  peat.  This  should  remain  undis- 
turbed for  at  least  a year  and  may  take  as  long 
as  two  years.  The  rooted  portion  can  then  be 
removed  and  transplanted. 

E.  M.  F. 

i i 1 

The  value  of  Choisya  ternata  (named  for  J.  D. 
Choisy,  a Swiss  botanist)  has  not  been  fully 
realized  in  this  climate  where  it  is  notable  if 
not  remarkable  as  an  evergreen  shrub.  Its  com- 
mon name,  Mexican  Orange,  is  misleading  as, 
while  its  native  home  is  Mexico,  it  belongs  to 
the  Rue  family  (Rutaceae),  a far  cry  from  the 
orange  family. 

The  bright  green  color  of  the  foliage  contrasts 
agreeably  with  our  conifers  and  rhododendrons 
and  its  clusters  of  charming  white  flowers  often 
open  in  late  February  with  the  burst  of  bloom 
in  March  and  April. 

A well  grown  bush  averages  six  to  eight  feet 
in  height  and  breadth,  but  when  used  as  an 
espalier  against  a wall  it  will  reach  a far  greater 
height  and  it  is  here  that  Choisya  becomes  out- 
standing as  a garden  decoration.  It  is  easily 
trained  and  the  lively  green  of  its  foliage  against 
a brick  wall  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Cuttings  of  firm  wood  taken  in  the  late 
spring  are  not  too  difficult  to  root  if  placed  in  a 
frame  with  slight  bottom  heat. 

G.  T.  D. 

1 1 i 

Cornus  kousa,  the  Chinese  dogwood,  is  tops  in 
the  late  June  garden.  Flowering  after  Cornus 
nuttalli,  C.  florida  and  the  pink  dogwood  have 
finished  blooming,  C.  kousa  dominates  all  flow- 
ering trees  at  this  season.  It  blooms,  unlike  our 
native  dogwood,  after  the  tree  is  full  of  foliage 
and  the  blossoms  stand  along  the  branches,  for 
all  the  world  like  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 
The  bracts  unfold  with  a greenish  tinge,  gradu- 
ally becoming  a clear,  paper  white,  and  then 
in  four  to  six  weeks  of  full  bloom  they  are 
flushed  with  a clear  pink  before  turning  brown. 
The  fruit,  developing  in  much  the  same  fashion 
of  all  dogwoods,  becomes  a bright  red  ball  held 
with  a string-like  stem.  The  fall  coloring  of  the 
leaves  alone  makes  the  tree  worthy  of  an  out- 
standing place  in  our  gardens. 


One.  of  the  fall  garden’s  most  charming  shrubs 
is  called  “Blue  Spiraea”  and  when  visitors  to  my 
garden  see  it  covered  with  delicate  spikes  of 
feathery  blue  flowers  topping  pale  gray  foliage 
there  are  always  enthusiastic  and  delighted  and 
sometimes  surprised  exclamations.  Caryopteris 
mastacanthus  is  its  botanical  name,  but  some- 
times it  is  listed  C.  incana  and  again  C.  sinensis. 
The  leaves  are  silvery  gray,  somewhat  aromatic, 
and  the  blue  color  of  the  flowers  also  has  a 
suggestion  of  gray.  The  shrub  came  from  China 
originally  but  it  grows  happily  in  a fairly  sunny 
spot  in  well  drained,  sandy  soil,  blooming  from 
August  far  into  October.  Generally  it  grows 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  but  in  favorable 
locations  it  may  reach  six  feet. 

Caryopteris  is  an  addition  to  any  shrubbery 
border  when  planted  along;  the  fringe  but  it  is 
especially  attractive  among  late  blooming  heath- 
ers where  it  can  be  kept  low  and  compact  by 
pruning,  as  the  best  flowers  are  produced  on 
the  current  season’s  growth.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  half  ripened  wood  in  summer. 

G.  T.  D. 

1 i i 

Not  many  gardeners  realize  the  garden  value 
of  the  wild  Ceonothus  or  “Summer  Lilac”  that 
covers  the  hillsides  of  Southern  Oregon  and 
California.  The  particular  variety,  Ceonothus 
thyrsiflorus,  while  not  absolutely  hardy,  with- 
stood the  freeze  of  1943  in  many  gardens  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Grown  as  a small  tree,  there  is  nothing  love- 
lier in  the  spring  than  this  evergreen  tree,  lit- 
erally smothered  in  deep  blue  flowers.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  a precious,  sheltered-from-the-north- 
east-wind  sp-ot  and  it  is  wise  to  prune  often, 
keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  dense  foliage 
instead  of  whippy  branches  that  may  be  blown 
about  in  an  occasional  wind.  It  would  be  dii- 
cult  to  find  a flowering  tree  as  unusually  beauti- 
ful and  one  as  gracious  as  well  as  generous 
with  its  bloom. 

■f  i i 

For  a strong  color  effect  in  the  dark,  rainy 
days  of  late  fall,  nothing  can  compare  with  a 
bush  or  small  tree  of  Euonymous  europaea,  the 
Spindle  tree.  A well-grown  tree,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  will  be  hung  with  long  chains  of 
bright,  exquisite,  coral-colored  fruits,  and  as 
they  unfold,  showing  the  deep  orange  seeds, 
they  make  a daring  combination  of  unusual 
beauty.  The  flowers  in  spring  are  inconspicuous 


on  a gracefully  shaped,  spreading  tree,,  seldom 
exceeding  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  grows  well 
in  the  sun,  but  it  also  grows  well  in  part  shade 
and  planted  against  evergreen  shrubs  it  makes 
a huge  bouquet. 

The  berries  are  similar  to  the  “False  Bitter- 
sweefi’or  “Wax  Work”  of  the  Middle  States  but 
the  latter  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  species 
(Celastrus  scandens)  but  of  the  same  large  fam- 
ily (Celastraceae)  as  Euonymous. 

Euonymous  europaea  is  a native  of  Europe 
and  is  somewhat  taller  than  E.  americanus,  the 
Strawberry  Bush.  It  requires  no  particular  diet 
and  not  many  shrubs  give  more  for  very  little 
attention. 

i 1 i 

In  front  of  Daphne  mezereum  a carpet  of  Erica 
carnea  and  Primula  julae  with  a few  white 
Muscari  makes  a charming  spring  picture. 

i i i 

Erica  Springwood  White  brightens  the  gray 
days  of  winter. 

1 i i 

Erica  tetralix  appreciates  plenty  of  moist  peat 
for  a mulch.  It  is  never  at  its  best  in  a dry 
soil.  “Pink  Glow”  is  an  appealing  variety  with 
its  quaker  gray  foliage  and  dusty  pink  blooms. 

i i i 

Clematis  Armandii,  the  evergreen  climber 
introduced  by  Wilson  about  1900,  is  outstanding 
in  the  large  clematis  group.  The  hardy  foliage 
consists  of  large,  glossy,  dark  green,  trifoil 
leaves  which  make  the  vine  an  aristocrat  in 
itself,  but  when  decorated  in  April  with  creamy 
white,  fragrant,  two-  to  three-inch  flowers,  its 
value  is  increased  many  times.  The  blossoms  are 
borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  clusters  all 
along  the  vine.  There  are  many  variations,  some 
extra  fine  ones  being  named.  Snowdrift  is  prob- 
ably the  best  white,  and  Apple  Blossom  is  a 
lovely,  pale  pink. 

The  vine  may  grow  to  thirty  feet  and  there 
are  few  places  in  Northwest  gardens  where 
it  will  not  flourish,  growing  with  great  abandon 
unless  pruned  after  flowering  to  keep  the  vine 
from  producng  too  heavy  a growth.  The  new 
shoots  should  be  carefully  tied  so  they  will  not 
whip  about. 

Fairly  good,  well  drained  soil  seems  to  be  the 
only  requirement  necessary  for  perfect  success. 
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Rare  and  Unusual  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Garden  of 
Medicinal  Plants,  College  of  Pharmacy, 
University  of  Washington 

Ludwig  Metzger,  Supervisor * 


A NUMBER  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  grown  during  the  last  twenty 
years  and  are  now  well  established  at  the 
garden  of  medicinal  plants.  All  the  plants  have 
been  grown  either  from  imported  seed  or  from 
cuttings. 

The  mild  climate  prevailing  in  the  Puget 
Sound  country  gave  the  WTiter  the  incentive 
to  try  out  some  important  plants  which  might, 
if  successfully  established  here,  prove  to  be 
commercially  valuable  in  this  country.  The 
rariety  or  beauty  of  the  plant  to  be  considered 
was  secondary  to  the  true  value  of  certain 
parts  of  the  plant  for  commerce. 

Since  the  area  of  the  garden  of  medicinal 
plants  is  confined  to  certain  limits,  the  selec- 
tion of  trees  of  economic  value  has  to  be  done 
carefully.  Trees  require  a large  area  of  ground 
space  for  their  proper  development  and  there 
is  room  for  only  two  of  each  at  the  most.  But 
if  those  trees  survive  our  climatic  conditions 
in  their  younger  stage  and,  with  ordinary  care, 
for  a duration  of  five  to  ten  years,  we  may 
count  on  them  to  be  sufficiently  hardy  here, 
provided  they  are  planted  in  soil  and  a loca- 
tion suitable  for  their  existence.  Anyone  grow- 
ing plants  of  any  character,  will  know  the 
difficulties  of  getting  some  of  the  common 
plants  established  in  their  home  grounds.  This 
is  due  either  to  condition  of  soil — too  heavy 
or  too  light — too  shady  or  too  much  exposure 
to  the  sun,  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and  to  lack  of 
proper  nourishment  in  mineral  content. 

Plants,  when  young,  need  attention  and 
sometimes  even  the  hardiest  kinds  are  lost  for 

♦Has  it  not  been  your  experience,  reader,  when 
you  stroll  through  a garden,  full  of  those  things 
which  make  it  different  from  any  other  garden,  to 
want  to  know  the  person  who  made  it?  We  know 
many  of  you  have  visited  the  garden  of  medicinal 
plants  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington and  have  been  thrilled  to  see  and,  yes,  to 
smell,  the  plants  from  far-away  places  growing 
there  in  their  charming,  Old  World  designs  and 
patterns.  Mr.  Metzger,  supervisor  of  the  garden, 
gives  us  here  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience 
and  loving  care  in  growing  rare  and  unusual  trees 
and  shrubs. 
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lack  of  it.  I have  heard  people  say,  you  can’t 
grow  this  plant  and  that  plant  here,  when,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  same  plant  will  grow  “too 
much”  if  left  alone  in  its  proper  surroundings. 
Plants  reported  as  growing  to  five  feet  in 
height  in  their  natural  habitat,  here  often 
reach  a height  of  from  seven  to  ten  feet  after 
ten  years’  growth.  Nature  has  given  us  the 
opportunities  here — all  we  need  is  to  make 
proper  use  of  it.  We  have  the  climate — land — 
soil — and  water. 

The  best  medium  of  soil  for  all  around  use 
has  always  been  found  to  be  a deep  loam.  That 
type  of  soil  can  be  easily  worked  and  made 
heavier  or  lighter  to  suit  the  plants’  require- 
ments and  the  addition  of  commercial  fertil- 
izer is  simplified. 

We  do  not  consider  a plant  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  natuarlized  until  it  has  borne 
flowers  and  developed  seed  for  further  propa- 
gation. Foreign  plants  propagated  from  this 
source  should  be  hardy  enough  to  survive 
under  ordinary  care.  Shrubs  and  trees  re- 
quire a number  of  years  to  develop  sufficient 
stock  for  commercial  purposes. 

With  this  point  in  view,  the  enumeration  of 
unusual  and  rare  plants  should  be  important 
to  nurserymen  and  landscape  architects  in 
their  quest  for  new  material  for  beautifying 
and  landscaping  home  grounds. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  article 
will  serve  its  purpose  better,  by  mentioning  the 
plants  according  to  type  of  soil  in  which  they 
will  thrive  and  do  their  best.  The  plants  I 
mention  have  been  growing  here  over  ten  years 
— some  have  flowered  and  a few  produced  fruit 
for  further  development.  Some  of  those  men- 
tioned will  be  of  the  hardy  type  found  in  the 
east  and  middle  west  of  the  United  States. 
But,  due  to  the  fact  that  those  trees  are  not 
well  known  out  here,  I have  decided  to  include 
them. 


Botanical  Name 
Libocedrus  decurrens 
Liquidambar  Styraciflua 
Lithocarpus  densiflora 
Sassafras  albidum 
Sassafras  albidum  molle 

Abies  balsamea 
Abies  lasiocarpa 
Abies  Pinsapo 
Abies  venusta 
Acacia  melanoxylon 
Acer  Opalus 
Acer  saccharum 
Ailanthus  altissima 
Ailanthus  Giraldii 
Albizzia  Julibrissin 
Asimina  triboba 
Callicarpa  dichotoma 
Carpinus  Betulus 
Cary  a laciniosa 
Carya  ovata 
Castanea  crenata 
Castanea  dentata 
Castanea  mollissima 
Castanea  sativa 
Castanopsis  chrysophylla 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus 

Cedrus  libani 
Cercidiphyllum  japonica 
Cercis  occidentalis 
Chionanthus  retusa 
Chionanthus  virginica 
Cinnamomum  Camphora 
Cleyera  japonica  tricolor 
(Eurya  ochnacea) 
Cordyline  stricta 
Cornus  controversa 
Cornus  mas 
Cornus  Nuttallii 
Winkenwerderii 
Cornus  officinalis 
Diospyros  Kaki 
Diospyros  virginiana 
Distylium  racemosum 
Eriobotrya  japonica 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina 
Eucalyptus  Macarthuri 
Eucalyptus  rostrata 
Eucalyptus  viminalis 
Ficus  Carica  Kadota 
Ficus  var.  Labarula 
Ginkgo  biloba 
Gymnocladus  dioica 
Ilex  vomitoria 
Juglans  calif  ornic'a 


Trees  for  Heavy  Clay  Soil 
Common  Name 
California  Incense  Cedar 
American  Sweetgum 
Tanoak 

Common  Sassafras 
Silky  Sassafras 

Trees  for  Heavy  Loam 
Balsam  Fir 
Alpine  Fir  ^ 

Spanish  Fir 

Bristlecone  Fir 

Blackwood  Acacia 

very  beautiful  when  in  flower, 

Sugar  Maple 

Tree  of  Heaven 

Girald  Ailanthus 

Silk  Tree  Albizzia 

Common  Papaw 

Purple  Beauty  Berry  (shrub) 

European  Hornbeam 

Shellbark  Hickory 

Shagbark  Hickory 

Japanese  Chestnut 

American  Chestnut 

Chinese  Chestnut 

Spanish  or  European  Chestnut 

Giant  Evergreen  Chinkapin 

Blue  Blossom  Ceanothus 

(shrub) 

Cedar  of  Lebanon 
Katsura  Tree 
California  Redbud 
Chinese  Fringe  Tree 
White  Fringe  Tree 
Camphor  Tree 
Japanese  Cleyera  (shrub) 

Australian  Dracena 
Giant  Dogwood 
Cherry  Dogwood 

Pacific  Winkenwerder  Dogwood 
Japanese  Cornel  Dogwood 
Kaki  Persimmon 
Common  Persimmon 
Chinese  Distylium 
Japanese  Loquat 
Peppermint  Eucalyptus 
MacArthur  Eucalyptus 
Red  Gum  Eucalyptus 
Manna  Gum  Eucalyptus 
Fig 
Fig 

Ginko  Tree 
Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 
Yaupon 

California  Black  Walnut 


Flowers  or  Seed 


blossom 

blossom  and  seed 
blossom  and  seed 


blossom  and  seedling 
seed 


beautiful  when  in  blossom 

blossom  and  seed 

nuts 

nuts 


nuts 

nuts  and  seedlings 

very  beautiful  when 
in  blossom 
cones 

blossom  and  seed 
blossom  and  berries 
blossom  and  berries 

flowers 

flowers  and  seed 
flowers  and  seed 
flowers  and  seed 

flowers  and  seed 
flowers  and  seed 
flowers  and  fruit 
flowers  and  fruit 
flowers  and  seed 
flowers 

flowers 

flowers 

flowers 
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Botanical  Name 

Common  Name 

Flowers  or  Seed 

Juglans  cinerea 

Butternut 

nuts 

Juglans  mandshurica 

Manchu  Walnut 

Juglans  nigra 

Eastern  Black  Walnut 

nuts 

Juglans  sinensis 

Chinese  Walnut 

Myrica  cerifera 

Southern  Wax  Myrtle 

blossom 

Myrica  pensylvanica 

Northern  Bayberry 

blossom  and  berry 

Nerium  Oleander 

Common  Oleander 

blossom 

Pinus  Cembra 

Swiss  Stone  Pine 

Poinciana  Gilliesii 

Paradise  Poinciana 

flowers  and  seed 

Prunus  Padus 

European  Bird  Cherry 

flowers  and  cherry 

Quercus  agrifolia 

California  Live  Oak 

blossom 

Quercus  chrysolepis 

Canyon  Live  Oak 

blossom  and  acorn 

Quercus  Suber 

Cork  Oak 

blossom  and  acorn 

Quercus  virginiana 

Live  Oak 

Retama  sp.  Retama 

Retama 

Sapindus  Mukorossii 

Chinese  Soapberry 

Sciadopitys  verticillata 

Umbrella  Pine 

Sequoia  gigantea 

Giant  Sequoia 

(Sequoiadendron  giganteum) 

Sequoia  sempervirens 

Redwood 

seed 

Styrax  japonica 

Japanese  Snowball 

Taxus  chinensis 

Chinese  Yew 

Umbellularia  californica 

California  Laurel 
(Oregon  Myrtle) 

flowers  and  seed 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Light  Loam 

Arctostaphylos  glauca 

Bigberry  Manzanita 

berries  and  seed 

Fraxinus  chinensis 

Chinese  Ash 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

European  Ash 

Fraxinus  Ornus 

Flowering  Ash 

flowers 

Fraxinus  syriaca 

Syrian  Ash 

Lagerstroemia  indica 

Common  Crape  Myrtle 

flowers 

Laurus  nobilis 

Grecian  Laurel  (True  Bay) 

flowers 

Morus  alba  tatarica 

Russian  Mulberry 

catkins  and  berry 

Moms  cathayana 

Chinese  Mulberry 

catkins 

Morus  nigra 

Black  Mulberry 

catkins  and  berry 

Myrtus  communis 

True  Myrtle  (shrub) 

flowers  and  seed 

Olea  europaea 

Common  Olive 

flowers 

Phellodendron  amurense 

Amur  Cork  Tree 

flowers 

Phellodendron  chinense 

Chinese  Cork  Tree 

flowers 

Phellodendron  japonica 

Japanese  Cork  Tree 

flowers 

Prinsepia  sinensis 

Cherry  Prinsepia 

flower  and  berry 

Punica  Granatum 

Common  Pomegranate 

flowers 

Rhamnus  Alaternus 

Italian  Buckthorn 

evergreen 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

Rosemary  (shrub) 

flowers  and  seed 

Sophora  japonica 

Japanese  Pagoda  Tree 

flower  and  seed 

Sophora  tetraptera  microphylla  Little  Leaf  Fourwing  Sophora 

Sophora  viciifolia 

Vetchleaf  Sophora  (shrub) 

flowers  and  seed 

Stewartia  sinensis 

Chinese  Stewartia  (shrub) 

flowers  and  seed 

Taxodium  ascendens 

Pond  Bald  Cypress 

Trachy carpus  excelsus 

Windmill  Palm 

flower  and  seed 

Vitex  Agnus-castus 

Lilac  Chastetree 

flower  and  seed 

Vitex  Negundo  incisa 

Cutleaf  Chastetree 

flowers 

Zizyphus  Jujuba 

Common  Jujube 

flowers 

For  Soil  Rich 

in  Humus  and  Partially  Shaded 

in  the  Afternoon 

Camellia  sinensis 

Common  Tea 

flowers  and  seed 

An  evergreen  and  with  fragrant  flowers  appearing  in  October  and  November. 

Recommended  as  an  ornamental  shrub  under  deep-rooted  deciduous  trees. 
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A Few  Other  Plants  Which  May  Have  Possibilities  in  the  Puget  Sound  Area 
Botanical  Name  Common  Name  Flowers  or  Seed 


Aleurites  Fordii  Tung-oil  Tree 

Melia  Azadirachta  Chinaberry 

Quillaja  Saponaria  Soapbark  Tree 

All  these  plants  have  a commercial  value, 
either  on  account  of  the  wood,  bark  or  fruit. 

A number  of  trees  mentioned  will  be  useful 
to  landscape  architects  for  large  estates  only, 
while  the  majority  of  the  plants  should  prove 
to  be  a welcome  addition  to  any  garden. 

A special  effort  should  be  made  to  grow 
more  figs  around  Puget  Sound.  Kadota  and 
Labarula  have  been  proven  so  far  to  be  the 
best  here  from  a selection  of  eight  varieties. 
Plant,  if  possible,  south  or  southwest  of  a 
building  and  add  some  iron  sulphate  to  the 
ground  in  addition  to  the  regular  fertilizer. 

Having  mentioned  the  names  of  all  these 
trees  and  shrubs,  I feel  I should  mention  the 
source  from  which  the  plants  and  cuttings 
were  received  during  the  past  years.  Most  of 
the  foreign  plants  were  sent  by  the  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  Division,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
during  the  years  1926  to  1930.  Some  seed- 
lings were  received  from  the  College  of  For- 
estry, University  of  Washington,  during  1925- 
1932.  A large  amount  of  seed  has  been  re- 
ceived through  exchange  with  botanical  gar- 
dens from  all  over  the  world.  Donations  of 
seed  and  cuttings  were  made  by  many  indi- 
viduals, lovers  of  plants,  and  to  mention  them 
all  would  be  a task  too  large  to  be  included 
here.  But  I cannot  conclude  this  article  with- 


"Cedarwood"  FENCES 

GATES  - ARCHES  - TRELLIS 
FLOWER  STAKES 
COMPOST  MATERIALS 

LEWIS  LUMBER  CO. 

4711  Ballard  Ave.  SUnset  7440 
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flowers 


out  mentioning  two  persons  who  gave  me 
special  encouragement  in  my  undertaking.  My 
indebtedness  goes  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Ewan  of  Seattle,  and  to  Mrs.  H.  Griggs  of 
Tacoma.  Through  their  generosity  and  in- 
terest we  now  have  plants  growing  here  which 
we  otherwise  would  not  possess. 

i i i 

Astilbes 

( Continued  from  Page  9 ) 
larger  and  their  blooming  prolonged  if  some 
protection  from  hot  midday  sun  is  provided. 
The  ideal  situation  is  one  among  small  de- 
ciduous trees  and  in  the  shrub  border.  Since 
they  are' more  beautiful  when  seen  in  masses, 
division  is  not  necessary  more  often  than 
every  three  or  four  years.  When  dividing 
simply  lift  and  break  or  cut  into  one  or  more 
crowns. 


DEPUE  MORGAN  & CO. 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

1117  Pine  Street  ELlot  2843 

SEATTLE  1 


CURE  GARDEN  ILLS! 

15EVITALIZE  your  soil,  grow  health* 
“ ier  gardens,  more  beautiful  lawns 
by  applying  Nil-Life  fertilizer,  talc,  hy- 
drated lime,  water-washed  sands,  peat 
moss,  as  needed.  Order  at  MAin  2900. 

PIONEER 

SAND  & GRAVEL  CO. 

901  Fairview  North  353  Items 
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The  Arboretum 

( Continued  from  Page  8 ) 

1935,  and,  as  I understand  it,  the  Work  Prog- 
ress Administration  of  the  federal  government, 
under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Shannon  as  dis- 
trict director,  and  A.  M.  Young  as  director 
in  charge,  continued  the  project  until  some- 
thing more  than  a million  and  a half  dollars 
had  been  spent  in  developing  the  Arboretum. 

In  the  lease  agreement  between  the  city  and 
the  University,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  an  advisory  committee  which  be- 
came known  as  the  “Arboretum  Advisory 
Council.”  This  body  took  over  the  guiding 
functions  for  the  development  and  realization 
of  the  project.  Its  report  of  March  21,  1938, 
takes  over  from  here. 


Garden  King 

100%  ORGANIC  PLANT  FOOD 

Excellent  lor 

★ LAWNS  ★ FLOWERS  ★ VEGETABLES 

Contains  many  chemical  properties  necessary 
to  vigorous  plant  life.  Apply  any  time  that 
nourishment  is  needed.  Complete,  easy  to 
understand  directions  on  each  sack. 

Garden  King  will  not  burn  your  lawn. 

For  Sale  at  Leading 
SEED,  FEED,  HARDWARE  and 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 

POLSON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 

SEATTLE  4 


Clematis 

( Continued  from  Page  14) 

Their  pests  are  few.  Occasionally  the  new 
tender  growth  gets  a few  green  aphids  on  it, 
but  these  are  easily  controlled.  Snails  dearly 
love  the  new  growth  but  they  must  be  kept 
at  a distance,  for  they  will  eat  the  tender 
shoots  until  they  kill  your  plant.  In  mid- 
summer, sometimes  the  foliage  is  attacked  by 
an  invisible  enemy,  perhaps  it  may  be  a fun- 
gus. At  any  rate,  the  lowest  leaves  turn  brown 
and  crisp  and  this  disease  creeps  right  up  the 
stem  in  just  a few  days,  finally  getting  control 
of  the  whole  plant.  Once  this  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance, spray  instantly  with  some  such  spray 
as  Copper  Queen  and  spray  every  day  or  two 
until  you  have  checked  its  spread.  It  seems 
to  be  fairly  easily  controlled. 

The  Puget  Sound  region  is  especially  suit- 
able for  growing  clematis.  We  are  fortunate 
that  the  Arboretum  is  making  such  a fine  col- 
lection. So  far  as  I can  discover,  other  arboreta 
are  almost  totally  lacking  in  these  plants.  The 
Arnold  Arboretum  reports  they  were  given  a 
large  collection  of  hybrids  and  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  a good  many  of  them.  Several 
other  arboreta  have  reported  no  collections. 

The  only  book  in  recent  years  devoted  en- 
tirely to  clematis  is  a fine  volume  by  Ernest 
Markham  of  England.  This  is  now  out  of 
print,  but  every  clematis  grower  should  have 
a copy  of  this  book,  which  contains  a wealth 
of  information,  written  by  a man  who  grew 
clematis  for  years.  From  Mr.  Markham’s  pa- 
tient and  skillful  hybridizing  have  come  many 
of  today’s  finest  large-flowered  varieties. 


For  Choice  Named  Hardy  Primroses  and 
Rare  and  Unusual  Bulbs,  Send  to 

TULIP  GRANGE 

(Mary  Brown  Stewart) 

Route  1,  Box  183  BOW,  WASH. 


FRENCH  LILACS 


Choice  Varieties 

50  named  varieties  are  still  available  for 
Fall  season  planting. 


Highest  Quality 

All  are  sturdy  plants  that  are  field  grown 
with  ample  space  for  development. 


ALL  ARE  GROWING  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS  TO  INSURE  LONG  LIFE 
TRY  THEM  — THEY  ARE  DIFFERENT 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request 


THE  LEIGHTONS 


Route  2,  Box  2471 


Edmonds,  Washington 
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Ornamental  Trees 

( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 

cles  of  fragrant  white  flowers  in  May,  fol- 
lowed by-  conspicuous,  brilliant  blue,  oval 
fruits. 

Davidia  involucrata,  introduced  by  Wilson 
from  China,  is  rated  one  of  the  finest  introduc- 
tions from  that  area.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lime  tree.  Mine  have  not  yet 
bloomed,  but  in  bloom,  the  flowers  are  sur- 
rounded by  enormous  white  pendulous  bracts. 

Among  my  favorites  of  the  conifers  are  Cun- 
ninghamia  sinensis,  an  extremely  beautiful 
tree,  and  its  relative,  Cryptomeria  japonica. 

In  concluding,  I realize  that  I have  not 
mentioned  Cornus  capitata,  Ginkgo  biloba, 
my  favorite  skimmias,  sophoras  and  the 
epaulette  tree,  Enkianthus,  Danai  racemosa, 
Nandina,  iteas,  garrya,  staphylea,  Arbutus 
Unedo,  cercidiphylluin,  gymnocladus,  Idesia, 
phillodendron,  raphiolepis,  Ribes  fuchsioides, 
phillyrea,  and  many  others  but  I have  already 
trespassed  on  the  reader’s  patience. 


For  GIFTS  and  FLOWERS 

of  Unmistakable  Distinction 

^i*IP^FlOWEI!.S  • G 1 F T5  f 

1329  Fifth  Avenue 

MAin  1100 

Flowering  Crabapples 

Grown  in  the  Ideal  Bush  Form 
Choice  Varieties , $ 3.50  to  $7.50 

Adstringens:  Rose-pink  flowers,  reddish 
foliage. 

Aldenhamenis  Purpurea:  Purple  foliage, 
wine-red  flowers. 

Brevipes:  Pink  buds  opening  white. 

Echtermeyer:  Carmine  flowers,  maroon 
fruit,  weeping. 

Gloriosa:  Large  rosy  wine-red  flowers. 
New. 

John  Downi:  Large  white  flowers,  yellow 
fruit  turning  orange. 

Lemoinei  Purpurea:  Bronze  purple  foliage, 
flowers,  bright  scarlet-crimson. 

Zumi  Calocarpa:  The  pink  buds  and  white 
flowers  completely  cover  the  branches. 

HILLTOP  NURSERY 

Geo.  M.  Schnellhardt,  Owner 

18006  15th  Ave.  N.  E.  SHeridan  2281 


HARDY  LILIES 

Healthy,  vigorous,  British  Columbia-grown  bulbs  of 
Finest  Hardy  Species  and  Varieties. 

Auratums  grown  from  seed. 

Outstanding  new  hybrids  including  George  C.  Creelman,  Grace  Marshall, 

Peter  Puget  and  our  own  magnificent  hybrids  of 
Creelman  X Centifolium 

Descriptive  Price  List  Free  on  Request 

BEATRICE  L.  PALMER 

COBBLE  HILL  VANCOUVER  ISLAND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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Bunge  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

High  Grade  Peat  Moss  and 
All  Types  of  Fertilizer 

Including 

Acid  Fertilizer  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  etc. 
Compounded  by  the  Formula  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ihrig 

9616  16th  Avenue  S.W. 

SEATTLE  6 


WEst  0022 


Burien  Yard,  GLendale  1799 


ANNOUNCING 

A NEW  NORTHWEST  GARDEN  BOOK  . . . 

This  NEW  booklet,  written  by  experienced  Northwest  nurserymen,  contains  FACTS 
about  building  and  keeping  your  garden  in  the  very  best  of  condition.  Written  by 
practical  men  who  expect,  and  get,  RESULTS.  Explanations  about  soil,  drainage, 
evergreens,  lawn  fertilizers,  liming,  2,  4-D,  pruning,  transplanting,  etc.  Compiled 
both  from  experience  and  the  latest  scientific  papers  on  plant  science.  A “MUST” 
for  every  garden  enthusiast  . . . takes  the  guesswork  out  of  gardening.  5x6%  inches, 
32  pages,  illustrated  with  line  drawings — 25c.  Washington  purchasers,  please  include 
3%  sales  tax. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT  SERVICES  . . . 

■jAf  Assure  yourself  of  the  very  finest  design  for  your  home  or  place  of  business.  We  are 
now  featuring  this  new  service  by  a college-trained  landscape  architect  (John  B. 
Strander,  Cornell  University,  Department  of  Ornamental  Horticulture  and  Landscape 
Design).  Avoid  disappointment  . . . often  the  money  wasted  on  “overplanting”' and 
wrongly  chosen  materials  will  pay  for  this  service.  Phone,  write,  or  call  at  the  nursery. 

ACRES  OF  EVERGREENS  . . . 

■^T  One  of  the  finest  selections  of  Ornamental  Evergreens  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We 
invite  you  to  visit  our  fields,  see  for  yourself.  Varieties  and  sizes  for  every  purpose. 
Locally  grown  plants  are  spared  the  rigors  of  long-distance  shipping.  They  do  the 
best  on  YOUR  property. 

STRANDER  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

13310  INTERURBAN  AVENUE  SOUTH 
Two  miles  north  of  Longacres,  on  Valley  Highway  at  Foster. 

Phone:  GLendale  1387-W 
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you  can  have 

ELECTRIC  HEATING 

for  your  Greenhouse 


No  more  waiting.  You  can  secure  the  kind  of  cable  needed  for  controlled 
soil  heating.  It  will  shorten  time  of  rooting — lessen  cost  of  heating — 
grow  better,  sturdier  plants.  Puget  Power  Farm  consultants  will  be  glad 
to  advise  on  locally  approved  and  economical  methods  of  wiring. 

PUGET  SOUND  POWER  & LIGHT  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 

FLOWERING  EVERGREENS  . . . CONIFER  EVERGREENS 

20  ACRES  CHOICE  ORNAMENTALS 

RIGHT  HERE  INSIDE  THE  CITY 

When  you  buy  Malmo’s  plants  you  buy  plants  that  will  transplant 
all  year  round,  due  to  our  rich  valley  bottom  soil  and,  too,  you  are 
assured  the  finest  varieties  best  suited  for  this  area. 

Come  in  today  or  phone  to  have  our  landscape  designer 

come  to  your  home 

Large  selection  of  Daffodils,  Narcissus,  Tulips  and  other  Fall  Bulbs 
available  now.  Send  for  our  illustrated  Fall  Planting  Folder. 


University  Drive-In — 4700  25th  Ave.  N.E.  Downtown  Drive-In — 333  Denny  Way 

KEnwood  1119  (University  Location  Open  Sundays)  MAin  1119 
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